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EDITORIAL 
HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE NEXT TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 
James W. Wagener 


Predicting higher education's path in the next quarter century is 
riskier than predicting the weather, a risk taken only by fools and 
newcomers according to the folk wisdom of my youth. Iam nota 
newcomer to higher education by most standards and I hope I am not 
a fool by any standard, although testimony to the contrary could be 
mustered, 

The prognostications that follow fall within the shade of that word 
that implies foretoken, foretaste, or advanced indication. They are 
not meant as forecasts in any sense. Whether they imply foreboding 
or promise, two other connotations of prognosticate, I leave to the 
reader's judgment. 

The immediate future is likely to include ripples if not tidal waves 
concerning the financing of higher education in a time of rising costs, 
public suspicion of what colleges are really up to, a more jaundiced 
student view of the credibility of higher education's claims, and 
national priorities that in fact if not in rhetoric put financing col- 
leges and universities well down the list. The question of faculty 
tenure and the accompanying issue of academic freedom is receiving 
renewed attention and will receive more. More flexible patterns of 
instruction and certification including external degrees, credit for 
acquired competency whether it came from college offerings or not, 
stop in and stop out options, shortened degree formulae, and variable 
requirements dependent upon the desires and needs of degree candi- 
dates rather than the desires and needs of academic departments 
are all likely to come under scrutiny. Some of these issues are dealt 
with directly or indirectly in articles contained in this issue of THE 
JOURNAL OF THOUGHT. The list could be easily expanded. 

These and similar issues can be treated head-on. Or they can be 
viewed against the context of some basic relationships which demand 
and deserve clarification from the entire academic community. 
These relationships can be profitably seen as points of dialectical 
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tension which need conceptualization that does not reduce the tension 
simplistically nor fall prey to the academic temptation to clarify 
the ambiguity and adjourn the meeting. In short, there are no pat 
answers but it is going to be growingly difficult to live without some 
provisional answers. 

The first of these tensions is the relationship between the univer- 
sity (which I use as a purposely ambiguous term to cover roughly the 
whole venture of contemporary higher education in its institutional 
expression) and society. Global statements of this relationship are 
difficult to formulate to everyone's satisfaction. Is the university's 
certification for employability function to remain intact? Yes say 
business institutions, government, and the school establishment. 
No say some students. Is the Greek ideal of citizenship to be re- 
emphasized? Yes say some humanitarians. No say some scientists. 
Is personal fulfillment to take ascendancy over societal fit? Yes 
say some students. No say some taxpayers. Is disinterested re- 
search to take precedence over more direct forms of service to 
society? Yes say the scholars. Yes but, say the researchers. No 
say the community organizers. The public information officers in- 
sist with reams of copy that "all" these things can be and are being 
done. The business officers and legislators insist they cannot. 

However these diversities are reduced, compromised, or excised 
in the next quarter century the result will of necessity take into 
account two points: the need for an institutional identity that holds 
what the university is doing apart from what other institutions are 
doing and a more sophisticated model of university-society inter- 
action than we yet have. 

A second tension is that between the university and the student. 
That the student is part of the university goes without saying. The 
question is, which part? He is not, I contend, an object to be "ser- 
viced"" as Ihave heard administrators say. Nor is he the university, 
as I have heard students claim. Hubris in the neophyte is as destruc- 
tive as hubris inthe senior faculty and vice versa. No doubt insensi- 
tivity to student needs and values, even if these values sometimes 
are more ideological than substantive, on the part of the non-student 
component of the university is a legitimate charge and one which 
deserves and in most places is getting redress. At the same time, 
the senior mentor's role as mentor is eroded at peril to the higher 
education enterprise itself. This might not be sobad, some graduate 
students tell me, and they may be right, but the ramifications of 
such a move should be looked at squarely. The point is to alter the 
nature of education where it is an inquisition rather than replace old 
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inquisitors with new ones. 

A third tension is that which exists between the university and 
knowledge. On the surface of it there should be no tension here at 
all. However, such is not the case. The hegemony of the natural 
science model of knowing is being questioned even by some natural 
scientists. The quest for objective truth by the separation of the 
knower from the known, experimentation by means of rigorously con- 
trolled variables, and knowledge claimed as the absence of anomalies 
has great accomplishments to its credit. But many persons are 
questioning its exclusiveness on epistemological as well as moral 
grounds. It is not just that the quest to control the natural has 
made the natural almost uninhabitable by humans and other animals, 
although this concern deservedly gets the most coverage. It is also 
the reductionist nature of this quest which, many believe, make it 
unsuitable for understanding large segments of the noetic landscape. 
This doubt is, to be sure, resulting in excessive claims for correc- 
tives, many of which are ersatz. Everything from demonology to 
Zen is laying siege to the academy's monolithic theory of knowledge. 

A good deal of the intellectual defensiveness against this onslaught 
is justified. However, it does seem probable that in the years ahead 
those associated with the university as well as those outside it will 
turn considerable attention to sifting through these claims to sepa- 
rate gold, if any, from the dross. A careful examination of other 
possible modes of knowing than that of natural science is likely to 
proceed. The need here is for an openness that does not laugh up its 
sleeve before the issues are examined and a skepticism that does not 
too quickly push back the chairs to make EnglishI an academy version 
of Intermediate Cosmic Awareness. 

The balance called for in a time of excess such as ours is not 
easily held. But held it must be if the university's quest for a new 
identity and function is not tobecome a forced sale of its birthright. 
What is called for is a clearer view of the university's heritage in 
full light of today's questions. 


James W. Wagener 
University of Texas 
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HIGHER EDUCATION IN TOMORROW'S WORLD 
Palmer C. Pilcher 


Some twenty-five thousand years ago man experienced a cultural 
revolution and moved from a nomadic to an agricultural existence. 
Rather than hunting his food supply on a daily basis, he embarked 
upon its deliberate cultivation. Man's means of coming to grips with 
his changed environment meant the development of new tools, obvi- 
ously, but, perhaps more significantly, new social and cultural ap- 
proaches to problems he had not before experienced. 

Much the same took place as aresult of the "industrial revolution" 
of the 18th century -- new tools were followed by new societal prob- 
lems. We now find ourselves in the midst of a "technological revolu- 
tion" which is creating changes not only on "things" or "hardware" 
but--and perhaps more significantly--upon our basic social fabric. 

This "new technology, " emerging from man's intellectuality, is 
largely --if not exclusively --a product of his learning experience. 
This essay will attempt briefly to summarize just a portion of the 
impact of this new technology upon the total structure of higher 
education in America as mankind's third great revolution has come 
full circle and the tools of its emergence are now, if grudgingly, 
being felt upon the university campus. 

Critical comment to the contrary, those of us who have spent 
much of our lives in higher education know that American institu- 
tions of higher education are most frequently staid and conservative 
enclaves, standing relatively unmoved by the winds of change and the 
gales of challenge that constantly sweep our culture. Basically, this 
is good. Inexorably, however, erosion is taking place. For techno- 
logical innovation with its impact upon man's inter-relationship and 
social and organizational structures has already caused us to re-think 
our comfortable educational configurations of the past, and, in the 
words of a recent popular song--"'We've only just begun." 

Student and other social restiveness has also played its part since 
it places in italics some other hitherto inarticulate dissatisfaction 
with instructional patterns dating from the monastery. This decade 
has witnessed a wide array of manipulative restructuring of higher 
education from calendar revision to the "cluster college," the "senior 
university, ' work study experential education, "open admissions, " 
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"universities without walls," etc. In short, an academic smorgasbord 
of learning configurations is available to the seeker. Some have 
already reacted in a "backlash" manner to these, including Lewis 
Mayhew in the current EDUCATIONAL RECORD and Herbert London 
in the October, 1972, issue of the SATURDAY REVIEW. London 
suggests that experimentation may be the end product inand of itself 
an unfortunate but perhaps not inaccurate observation respecting 
some of this motivation. 

The snake oil salesman assumes variant guise at different stages 
of our history. Recall the early hangers-on in the post World War II 
computer movement? The application of new techniques of instruc- 
tion will survive the contemporary rash of educational charlatans. 

Despite the reservations of reasoned critics, we do know that, 
thanks to the information explosion which doubles man's knowledge 
at least every ten years (and probably less), coupled with increased 
emphasis upon leisure time that innovations in other fields have pro- 
vided, together with a greater longevity, our culture truly is on the 
threshold of what Robert Hutchins has termed, "The Learning So- 
ciety." Sooner or later it will become apparent to the dullest acade- 
mician that education has become and will increasingly become a life- 
long process. Failure to keep pace will relegate that hapless indi- 
vidual to the ranks of an intellectual Edsel--quaint, perhaps even 
charming, but really not particularly useful on the expressway of 
contemporary life. Traditional approaches cannot meet this chal- 
lenge. 

The reality of the information explosion recalls Abraham Lincoln's 
observation that: "The dogmas of the quiet past are inadequate to 
the stormy present . . . as our case is new, so we must think anew 
and act anew... ." 

To dramatize the clear and present need, consider recent U. S. 
Office of Education reports which estimate that by 1976 more than 
82 million adults in this country will be taking part "in educational 
programs 'outside the traditional school system,'" in executive devel- 
opment courses, in on-the-job training, via televised instruction, and 
many other means. You may, if you think seriously about it, agree 
that we are indeed confronted with a seamless fabric of education. 
The projected figure for that date for enrollment in "traditional 
schooling" at all levels--kindergarten through graduate school -- is 
but 67 million, substantially less than instruction via non-tradi - 
tional methods. 

One of the most obvious of available tools to approach the problem 
is lumped under the generic heading, "New Technology of Learning." 
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Although woefully oversold on the onehand by commercial educational 
hucksters with an eye to personal profits, and on the other by those 
innocents who view variants of this multi-media approach as ameans 
to reduce, or preferably eliminate instructional costs, its impact is 
inevitable as we move into an era of what must be termed that of 
"continuing education". . 

To meet new educational demands, it is not inconceivable that 
many, if not most homes or living centers will have at their disposal 
learning consoles with viewing screens connected with a central com- 
puter through a statewide grid which will give the individual family 
telephone dial type access to continually updated central educational 
data banks on a variety of subjects. These will doubtless also have 
some sort of reproductive capacity and permit relatively permanent 
retention of the information in the user's hands, either in the form 
of video tape or, more likely, "print out" devices. Individuals will 
likewise be able to replicate -- within their homes--through ultra- 
microfiche vast library resources never before available at one loca- 
tion, including the Library of Congress. 

This overall concept is not in the realm of Rube Goldberg or even 
Jules Verne. Such devices exist and have for several years. Cost of 
the "hardware" and programming or "software," in concert with an 
educational inflexibility that goes back to the middle ages, have 
deterred their use, and recent faculty concerns respecting their 
individual "job security" will provide yet other constraints. Of these, 
the human factor will be more difficult of resolution. 

To those who feel that costs will be overwhelming, trace the de- 
clining cost of portable video-tape recorders from their commercial 
availability some 15-20 years ago to today's charge now within reach 
of many individuals and small organizations. There is evidence that 
innovative production, coupled with demand, will bring costs to 
manageable proportions. As an aside, witness the sharp decline in 
the cost of color television sets over roughly the same period. 

Variants on this approach have been employed in colleges and uni- 
versities through educational television and other means. One of the 
more successful of these has been the now terminated experiment 
known as, "R.F.D.," or "Rural Family Development" program of the 
University of Wisconsin, which brought many of the rich resources 
of this institution to the agricultural areas of the state through 
cable television. There are others in this country and the vast 
reaches of Western Canada linking their library resources through 
electronic means which reduce the necessity for total duplication of 
libraries in each province, and, in so doing, free much of the educa- 
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tional dollar for other purposes. On this point, the Ohio state 
system, among others, is moving to link electronically an "on line" 
with the Library of Congress and other library resources in Washing- 
ton, notably those in the Department of Agriculture. 

Intelligent application of the new technology of instruction will 
create dramatic changes in our traditional approach to the acquisi- 
tion of formal degrees. Although I personally am confident that in 
the not too distant future the very concept of "degree" will become 
obsolete, considerable progress in the area of non-traditional ap- 
proaches has already been accomplished in this country through vari- 
ous approaches generally termed "external degrees"--that is, study 
and degree progress being made other than on the main campus, fre- 
quently but not exclusively through some form of directed study 
under the total control of a member of the faculty. 

Recent experiments following Britain's open university approach 
include such institutions as Syracuse University, The Massachusetts 
Board of Higher Education, The State University of New York, The 
Universities of Maryland, Houston, Rutgers and San Diego State. 
One of the little heralded but highly imaginative programs is that de- 
veloped by Florida International University, itself a state-supported 
"senior institution," located in Miami. It has opened its doors for 
the first time this fall. The beginnings of this tightly monitored 
program are modest -- some fifty students were accepted from ap- 
proximately 500 applicants--but its promise is seemingly infinite and 
the organizational and academic support for the experiment are in 
abundant evidence. To date the program is limited to state residents 
but plans are to expand in future years. This activity deserves close 
and continuing scrutiny for all interested in innovative education. 

Respecting external degrees, you may be interested in learning 
that approximately 1,000 officers and enlisted personnel, together 
with many civilian employees, are engaged in graduate study in Europe 
in two graduate programs leading to the master's degree in manage- 
ment and international relations under contract between the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas and the United States Air Force-Europe. 

From Athens, Greece; Ismir and Karomosel, Turkey; Brindisi, 
Italy; Torejon, Spain; at four locations in Germany and four in Great 
Britain, dedicated students are pursuing their graduate work under 
the immediate direction of University of Arkansas faculty. The 
University of Arkansas' first "international commencement" was 
held in Wiesbaden, Germany, on June 3 of this year, and all are de- 
lighted to report that the program is both academically and finan- 
cially solvent. 
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A more recent development is the program of The University of 
Arkansas, College of Education's School- To-School Program in 
Bolivia. 

One of the more recent experiments has been the movement to 
grant academic credit for non-university exposure. A recent issue 
of The Southern Regional Education Board's REGIONAL SPOTLIGHT 
notes that a significant number of prestigious southern universities, 
both public and private, are granting course credit for what have 
hitherto been regarded as non-academic experiences such as summer 
work in a social welfare agency, a banking institution, a law office 
or governmental office, or elsewhere. These may or may not be 
granted following successful completion of one of the subject exami- 
nations of the college-level examination program of the C.E.E.B., 
or ina "home grown" institutionally developed proficiency test. 

Future developments will doubtless lead to the now experimental 
but soon universally widespread possibility of tightly controlled 
achievement examinations through which a semester, an academic 
year, or two or even three, may be waived and information gained in 
actual work situations, if applicable to a chosen curriculum, could 
be credited to permit the individual student to move ahead to those 
academic areas which present realistic rather than ritualistic chal- 
lenges. 

It should be obvious that the impact of technology, both for its 
own sake and because of its potential educational richness, makes it 
imperative that we recognize that higher education in the century to 
come will no longer--and perhaps more significantly-- NEED no 
longer -- be exclusively available to that small number of individuals 
who have the financial or time resources to take up residence on a 
traditional campus. In a very real sense, a whole state or region 
will be a campus. 

In saying this, it isnevertheless unrealistic to predict the decline, 
either in numbers of students, quality of instruction or necessity 
for the American college campus as we know it. Quite the contrary. 
They will be strengthened by this new emphasis. There will always 
be that perhaps intangible but nevertheless real value of residence in 
the traditional halls of ivy where the values of personal contact and 
intellectual relationship pay undeniably handsome dividends over one's 
lifetime. Indeed, to de-emphasize the significance of the university-- 
probably the greatest single institution that the western world has 
developed--would be adisservice to those research and other creative 
activities which require a physical base for their successful pursuit. 
It is to those who have either passed through the groves of academe 
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or to those who for one reason or another cannot now avail them- 
selves of the richness of the academic experience, that the next 
century must give emphasis. The only handicap--to a period of true 
and broadly based intellectual renaissance which technology has pro- 
vided, will be our own timid human incapacity to provide the vision 
and the courage to move forward with the tools that are now at hand. 
Not to move will be an open invitation to agreater degree of external 
influence than we now are experiencing, including even federally spon- 
sored institutions of higher learning. Politics, like nature, abhors 
a vacuum. 

A quotation by the late James E. Allen, Jr. from the forward to 
Samuel B. Gould's, TODAY'S ACADEMIC CONDITION, seems to pro- 
vide an appropriate closing statement: 


With respect to higher education, we are gradually recogniz- 
ing our responsibility for assisting every individual to seek a 
continuing program that matches his abilities and interests, 
but we are only beginning to understand that this does not 
mean a traditional four-year college for everyone. For many, 
continuing education will not be "college" at all, in the usual 
meaning of that term. For others, it will involve more than 
a four-year program. We shall need to understand that the 
hallmark of an educated man isnot the diploma or the degree 
received at the end of a prescribed period of study, but 
rather the individual fulfillment, commitment and wisdom 
which constitute the true definition of education. Equal edu- 
cational opportunity is meaningless as a national goal unless 
it yields these results. 
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AN ARGUMENT ON TENURE 
Sterling M. McMurrin 


The primary occasion and justification for tenure for college and 
university faculties has been the securing of academic freedom. A 
secondary justification is the guarantee of just and equitable prac- 
tices in employment. Academic freedom is not a special privilege 
granted to college and university personnel. It is a responsibility 
placed upon them by the society which they serve as scholars and 
teachers. Insofar as it is a guarantee of academic freedom, there- 
fore, tenure should be judged primarily on whether it is a benefit to 
society as awhole, as serving the purposes of intellectual freedom in 
the pursuit of knowledge and the cultivation of critical intelligence. 

I am well aware that the general public, some governors, and many 
legislators misunderstand the meaning of both academic freedom and 
tenure. I believe, however, that the greatest threats to academic 
freedom and tenure probably come from within faculties themselves. 
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The internal threat to academic freedom comes especially from the 
quite common faculty confusion of rights under the principle of in- 
tellectual or academic freedom with rights under the constitution or 
rights under institutional regulations, and from the now quite shock- 
ing readiness of a few faculty members to demand freedom for them- 
selves while attempting to stifle the freedom of persons with oppos- 
ing views. The faculty threat to tenure is largely that most faculty 
people do in fact look upon tenure not simply as a guarantee of intel- 
lectual freedom and legitimate rights but rather as a guarantee of 
their perpetual employment. I believe that for the most part tenure 
has become simply a matter of employment security in the minds of 
most faculty members. Too many of us are not willing to live up to 
our responsibilities to comply with the principles underlying tenure. 

The question at issue today is not whether college and university 
tenure has in the past been good for our society. That it has been a 
good thing is beyond dispute among those who know anything about 
the history of American higher education. The question, rather, is 
whether a better policy and technique can be devised to effectively 
serve the purposes which tenure has served without the deficiencies 
and failures which now plague the tenure system. I believe that the 
principle of tenure is entirely sound and commendable but that in 
practice there are numerous real failures which are sometimes very 
serious and that therefore it is advisable for American colleges and 
universities to explore the possibility of either radically reforming 
tenure or developing a more adequate system. A shift from the 
tenure system would be a national task that would involve extensive 
study and experimentation. It is not a matter that can be handled 
satisfactorily by precipitous individual institutional action or legis- 
lative enactment. The latter, certainly, would be disastrous in its 
effect upon our colleges. 

Unless the present tenure system can be reformed, I believe that 
it is advisable to replace tenure with a variable contract system. 
But this could not be done overnight and it no doubt could best be 
done through concerted institutional action. A single institution 
could be gravely damaged in its faculty recruitment and retention 
powers by eliminating tenure as an isolated action. Fortunately, 
experimentation with nontenure systems is now taking place among 
new institutions and there is evidence of growing national interest in 
the problem. It is unfortunate that we did not come to grips with 
the issue until prompted by widespread public criticism, state execu- 
tive concern, and numerous threats of legislative action. In my 
opinion, the problem of the reform or elimination of tenure should 
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be tackled jointly by the national college and university presidents’ 
organizations and the national organizations representing college and 
university professors, 

It is unnecessary here to describe the values of tenure. Clearly, 
it should not be discarded until there is something better to take its 
place. However, it seems quite obvious that the tenure system 
suffers from serious deficiencies, not, as I have said, in principle, 
but in practice. Tenure, as it has developed in American institu- 
tions, was never intended simply as a guarantee of lifetime employ- 
ment. It is not intended to protect incompetence or those guilty of 
moral turpitude, unethical professional conduct, malfeasance, or 
failure to meet their contractual obligations. In fact, however, it 
has become something of a guarantee of lifetime employment and it 
often does protect incompetence, moral turpitude, malfeasance, and 
unethical professional conduct. 

I repeat again that the fault is one of practice, not of principle. 
The fault lies with administrators and faculty who commonly fail to 
take action when it is clearly justified. I know personally of cases 
at my University where faculty members have urged the administra- 
tion to discharge colleagues but were unwilling to give the testimony 
which under due process would have been necessary to such action. I 
believe that under a term contract arrangement the same faculty 
members would have voted against renewal of the contracts in these 
cases. I should add that in twenty four years at my University I have 
known of no tenured person being discharged from the faculty except 
for mental incompetence and moral behavior that involved them seri- 
ously with the law. I believe this record is typical of American uni- 
versities, yet as faculty people we commonly tell the public that 
tenure does not protect those who should be discharged on justifiable 
grounds. Actually, we simply cover up for aconsiderable number who 
should be dropped and would be dropped if it were not for our lack of 
professional courage. 

On the other hand, the problem of tenured incompetence has been 
partially overcome by the annual formal departmental reviews which 
many institutions now require of nontenured persons. Institutions 
which continue with tenure would be well advised to tighten up on 
their pretenure screening process. I have learned, however, that 
this screening can produce much screaming among younger nontenured 
faculty people. 

Even the present liberal tenure policies and practices are under 
faculty fire in many institutions--arguments that instructors should 
receive tenure; that service at other institutions even at the in- 
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structor level should count toward tenure; increasing pressure to 
appoint faculty with immediate tenure; objections to pretenure re- 
views; and increasing contention in cases of dismissal of nontenured 
persons. I believe it is fair to say that many faculty people, espe- 
cially among younger appointees, donot want to preserve their insti- 
tutions' tenure policies at all; they seem, rather, to be pushing 
toward a simple policy of instant and permanent guaranteed employ- 
ment. 

It now should be evident to even the most liberal members of our 
faculties that tenure may well protect persons who engage in active 
subversion of intellectual freedom or disruption of their institu- 
tions. As a matter of fact, the shrewdest course for a faculty 
person of questionable competence, whether he has tenure or not, is 
to become known as a campus "activist." This will virtually ensure 
that no action will be taken against his incompetence because it will 
be interpreted by some as action against his institutional or consti- 
tutional rights or as a denial of his academic freedom. 

The reform of the tenure system would seem to require, in addi- 
tion to an increase in faculty and administration sense of responsi- 
bility and greater moral courage, a program for renewing tenured 
personnel at appropriate intervals together with provisions for the 
professional renewal or rehabilitation of persons suffering from 
academic obsolescence or otherwise failing to perform according to 
accepted standards. This does not mean that a person whose produc- 
tivity declines in his later years will be treated inhumanely. We can 
expect colleges and universities tobe at least as decent as our more 
progressive business and industrial firms. But a review of tenure 
would seem to be very much like a variable contract system, where 
contracts are awarded on, say, a three, five, or seven year basis. 
Here there would be expectation of renewal where services are satis- 
factory and are needed. One trouble with the present tenure system 
is that tenured people are oftenkept even after they are not needed. 

In my opinion, two things make it possible for most colleges and 
universities to seriously consider moving from a tenure to a variable 
contract system: due process within the institution and court action 
outside the institution. It is now evident that in many if not most 
American colleges and universities even a nontenured person is as 
fully protected by due process in the matter of discharge as isa 
tenured person. Indeed, there are in my University two notable cases 
of teaching assistants, not members of the faculty, being given all 
the rights and privileges of tenured faculty, one a case of suspended 
employment, the other a case of suspension as a student. In twenty 
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four years at the University of Utah I have known of no instance of 
the administration or regents taking action on a faculty case con- 
trary to the advice and counsel of the faculty elected Academic 
Freedom and Tenure Committee. That this respect for due process 
is due in large part to the strength of the tenure system here and 
elsewhere is entirely obvious. Yet it is difficult to believe that 
abandoning the present tenure system would necessarily result in 
weakening that respect. On the contrary, where there are weak- 
nesses in our present processes of ensuring justice they should be 
countered by provisions built into a contractual system. 

It may be too early to determine the extent to which the courts 
may be expected to involve themselves in such matters as alleged 
unjust discharge or other treatment of faculty. There is ample evi- 
dence, however, that the new consciousness of constitutional and 
civil rights will increase the already strong record of court involve- 
ment. Here there is no necessary distinction between tenured and 
nontenured cases. 

In connection with both institutional due process and court action, 
Icall attention to the 1969 case of Navin C. Sinha, a nontenured 
teaching assistant, versus the Utah State Board of Education and 
the University of Utah, etc., before the United States District 
Court for the District of Utah, in which Judge A. Sherman Christen- 
sen dismissed the plaintiff's action on the ground that "the courts 
should interfere only where there may fairly be said to be a consti- 
tutional infringement." In the court's opinion the University had in 
its procedures in the case "exceeded minimum due process stand- 
ards." For a report of sample cases of court actions on dismissals 
of persons without tenure I call attention to the November 23, 1970 
issue of THE CHRONICLE OF HIGHER EDUCATION. 

I recognize that there are certain problems connected with court 
involvement in university affairs. Certainly none of us wants insti- 
tutional problems to be settled in the courts except when entirely 
necessary. Already our colleges and universities are plagued with 
increasing legalization. Judge Christensen's caveat in the Sinha case 


against interference is most important. "The chief value of court 
actions will be their impact on ensuring adequate due process in the 
institutions." Meanwhile, nevertheless, the courts are becoming 


increasingly involved, even to the level of the U.S. District Court 
of Appeals. In matters of academic freedom, cases have reached 
the Supreme Court. Given time, this involvement will probably dis- 
solve the tenure system simply by extending the same rights to 
everyone, nontenured as well as tenured. This is an argument, it 
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seems to me, for looking for a possible substitute for tenure. 

I realize that this is not in any sense a simple matter. And I re- 
peat that nothing should be done which will really endanger academic 
(intellectual) freedom or the legitimate rights of faculty people. 
And I believe that no action should be taken by institutions without 
general faculty concurrence. But in my opinion the present system 
is not working. 

Perhaps a final note should mention that we do not yet know what 
the affect on tenure will be of the increasing unionization of facul- 
ties. As faculty-administration relationships become less and less 
collegial and more and more a matter of adversary confrontation, 
the general environment within which tenure has developed and worked 
may be radically altered. It is not unthinkable that unionization with 
union contracts will make the whole concept of tenure obsolete. On 
the other hand, it is obvious that the abolition of tenure may move 
an institution rapidly into unionization and collective bargaining. 
Employment security would then become a feature of union dictated 
contracts that might well be more restrictive and less amenable to 
justifiable action than the present system of tenure. This adds to 
the complexity of the problem. 


EDUCATIONAL EXPLOSION 
Archie J. Bahm 


It is time for us to stop feeling sorry for ourselves suffering 
from future shock and get on with the business of adapting faster on 
larger scales. Just as power represented by the lever gave way to 
gasoline combustion which is now giving way to thermonuclear fusion, 
so learning at mother's knee gave way to public school and university 
mass education systems which now face multi-leveled, multi-dimen- 
sional and multi-directional responsibilities so complicated that only 
anew, equally complicated, philosophy will meet our needs. 

The "explosion" is not merely that of numbers of students, col- 
leges or courses nor of mounting costs but that of the intricacies of 
life in megalopolitan, global space-age society. The philosophy needed 
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for explosive living, and for educating lives living explosively, must 
be equally intricate and explosive. What will it be like? 

The day of thelever, mother's knee, Mediaeval theology, emperors, 
Euclidean geometry and Newtonian physics epitomized its educational 
essentials in a chatechetized trivium (grammar, rhetoric, logic) and 
quadrivium (arithmetic, music, geometry, astronomy) as aids in 
understanding and adapting one's (otherwise sinful) will to accepting 
an eternal God's perfect plan for anecessarily imperfect world. The 
individual soul, conceived as essentially separate from every other 
soul and from God, was completely dependent upon God for the plan 
and its final execution. Education was aimed at aiding achievement 
of the goal of life, Heaven, by convincing the will, and disciplining 
the habits, to submit to benevolently preplanned ways and methods. 
No creativity by imperfect persons was needed in a world where God 
had created as perfectly as possible. 

The day of gasoline combustion, mass education, biological evolu- 
tion, social Darwinism, urbanization, industrialization, democracy, 
economic imperialism, Riemannian geometry and Einsteinian physics 
focused its educational ideals in core curricula and minimum degree 
requirements. Conquest of nature by means of exploration, science, 
technology, engineering and industry was accompanied by ideals of 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness or of liberty, equality, 
fraternity. Education became a tool for prosperity, and compulsory 
education laws promoted the welfare of both individual and society, 
by increasing standards of living, health and longevity. But the evo- 
lutionary philosophy of Darwin, Spencer and Dewey developed into an 
open-ended pragmatism which, accepting the principle of the survival 
of the fit in ideas as well as living beings, permitted pre-evolutionary 
species of ideas to survive instead of become extinct. 

Mediaeval philosophy not only persisted; it prospered. Materialis- 
tic philosophies based on Newtonian physics succeeded in reducing 
man to a stimulus - response mechanism caught up and motivated by 
economic and cultural as well as chemical and physical determinants. 
Romanticism countered reduction of man to machine by reducing him 
to a sentiment and later (as Existentialism) to an act of will. Social- 
ism and communism appealed to many; and Marxism became a major 
contender. American democratic ideals, premised on agreement to 
disagree about philosophical fundamentals, not only nurtured the 
growth of conflicting ideals but also contributed to the development 
of a moral chaos in which we are almost crippled so far as common 
public commitment is concerned. Growth of ideals of cultural rela- 
tivism has left local school boards and curriculum planners with al- 
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most complete freedom to cater to sectarian conservatism or to 
the latest radicalism. 

British empiricism (muddle-through; deism) served well so long as 
we had pioneering frontiersmen and limitless natural resources to 
exploit. But expansive homesteading has given way to highrise apart- 
ments, mass education has given rising expectations to multitudes 
of minorities, small businesses are crowded out by huge corporations 
and automation has swelled welfare rolls with the jobless. Isolation- 
ism has been replaced, via two world wars, by competing with Russia 
and China for policing the world, and absence of effective world 
government justifies expensive arms races which enable political- 
military - industrial - educational complexes to force citizens out- 
wardly to national laws. 

American philosophy, in the meantime, has been permitted to de- 
generate. How, one might ask, can an agreement to disagree about 
fundamentals which continues to agree to have more and more dis- 
agreements be degeneration? Pioneers might rightly disagree about 
which trail to follow across the prairie, and airline passengers may 
continue to disagree as to which airline to fly from New York to San 
Francisco, but people in automobiles whipping past each other in 
opposite directions at eighty miles per hour cannot disagree about 
whether to drive on the right or the left. As life becomes both more 
intricate and more dynamic, more areas of agreement are demanded 
if we are to survive. The same applies to philosophies, that is, to 
basic philosophical presuppositions, Perpetuation of democracy is a 
fine ideal when and so long as it works, and in areas where it works; 
but at that point where agreement is necessary for survival, agree- 
ment to disagree is no longer possible. 

We are entering not merely a "post-Christian" and "post-industrial" 
but also what some will call a "post-democratic" world; and too many 
people are not ready for this world. I do not mean that democracy 
must be eliminated entirely; but only that it must be limited in some 
ways so that it may be extended in others. It is time to recognize 
the need for a new essentialism; but there are many factors which 
prevent open-minded consideration of this need. One is that antipa- 
thy for the old essentialism remains so strong that all essentialism 
is regarded as taboo. Others are the failure of scientific humanists 
to come up with a new ethic, the persistent influence of sectarian 
dogmas in the field of ethics, the popularity of existentialist and 
other anti- establishment sentiments, the exotic appeal of Asian 
alternatives, and the utter chaos of agreement - to-disagree per- 
spectives fortified by cultural relativism pushed by anthropologists 
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and the enjoyment of opportunities for irresponsibility by luxury- 
supported youths whose new post-World-War-II right, e.g., "freedom 
from responsibility," signifies the end of all ultimate bases for 
moral appeals. Will not crime rates continue to rise? With no new 
commonly accepted basis for moral appeals, and with our stock of 
conscientiousness left over from sectarian training declining, we 
have nothing with which to replace it except whatever native instinct 
for love, both sexual and for children, and a sense of personal in- 
tegrity, buoys our willingness to live and cooperate with others 
reciprocally. 

The day of nuclear fusion has not yet fully arrived and the phi- 
losophy and educational practices needed by and best suited to its 
explosive speeds must still be anticipated. Futurologists abound, 
but few concern themselves with the philosophical assumptions re- 
quired as premises for workable policy decisions in an ultradynamic 
age. The urgency of need has produced nebulous utopian wishful 
thinking referred to as "the greening of America" and "Conscious- 
ness III." But these hopes and commitments are constituted more 
by disappointments with the past than by penetrating perceptions of 
what the future will be like. The exhilerating thrusts of egoes pre- 
tending to create their own world ("existenz" precedes essence") for 
which they alone are responsible soon exhaust themselves unless sup- 
ported by richly supplied imaginations or a surfeit of gregarious 
suggestions. The structure of the future will be more intricate than 
any in the past, and will be more exacting than that which any ego 
can dredge up from its own isolated resources. 

Can we begin to foresee what that structure will be like? Let us 
try to have a look at it. I limit exploration to three items: inter- 
dependence, complexity and dynamism. 

1. We are becoming more interdependent, i.e. , with more people, 
for more kinds of things, and on wider scales. That is, megalopoli- 
tan interdependencies added to interdependencies with increasing 
numbers of technical specialties added to more people in more coun- 
tries amounts to explosion of interdependencies. Unfortunately we 
are still conditioned to think primarily in terms of dependence (man 
is dependent upon God) or independence (individualisms, freedoms, 
personal rights, private thoughts and acts of will). Despite living 
interdependently in so many ways, most have not yet adopted, or are 
not yet even aware of, a philosophy of interdependence. Interdepen- 
dence is more complicated than either independence or dependence 
because it involves both. When two or more things are interdepen- 
dent, they are partly independent of and partly dependent upon each 
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other. Thus a philosophy of interdependence must integrate opposing 
(and at times seemingly contradictory) aspects into a comprehend- 
able whole, and, to the extent that the ratios of various mutual in- 
dependencies versus mutual dependencies are dynamic and variable, 
it must keep them both organized and flexible. A new philosophy, 
organicism, is needed to account for the organic interrelatedness of 
dynamic interdependencies. 

2. Not only is life becoming more complex, but each self is be- 
coming more complex. Added to this, knowledge explosion is reveal- 
ing to us that we were more complex than we realized. A self is 
multi-leveled (composed of organs, cells, molecules, atoms and sub- 
atomic particles, as-revealed by biological and physical sciences, on 
the one hand, and is a member of primary groups, community, state, 
national and international political groups, various economic, recrea- 
tional, educational, religious, linguistic and audience groups, as re- 
vealed by various social sciences, on the other), multi-dimensional 
(both like and different from many things with which it is polarly 
related through such relations as subject-object, whole-parts, par- 
ticular-universal, change-permanence, cause-effect, actual-poten- 
tial and space-time relations), and multi-hierarchical (in all ways in 
which one is unequal to all other things). The "soul is simple" notion 
of self and the "I'm a different self every moment" claim are both 
false in the sense that they are inadequate. Each self is both simple 
and so complex as to be a bit different at every moment; a concept 
of self as a richly-endowed multi-functional dynamic organism re- 
quires a more complicated philosophy than prevails today. 

3. Life changes more often and more rapidly these days, and evi- 
dences for "future shock" lead us to expect further increases in the 
tempo of changes. When these changes have effects upon the nature 
and functions of what is changing, whether galaxies, subatomic par- 
ticles, biological organisms or mores, attempts to understand them 
in terms of Mediaeval eternalism, Newtonian materialism or Ein- 
steinian relativity theory are inadequate. An event is not merelya 
time mark eternally existing in some permanent progression nor 
merely an accidental instant isolated from all others in a world of 
momentary chance happenings. Each event is actually a complex of 
events because it is an effect of causes existing at many different 
levels (subatomic, atomic, molecular, geological, solar and galactic, 
if not also cellular, bodily, psychological, social, etc.) which co- 
operate in producing it, while it, at the same time, participates 
causally in producing effects at many levels. It is beyond our present 
capacities to take all of these into account, especially since there 
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are some about which we do not yet know. But we have learned to 
adjust to some changes with some complexities at some speeds and, 
by discovering that these already require us to make our adaptations 
in terms of gestalts, we may discover how, by inventing additional 
"quantum leaps, " may reduce even more complicated acts of adjust- 
ment to single spontaneously - habitual responses. I am confident 
that we will survive and surmount most future shocks. But doing so 
understandingly will involve us in formulating a more organic, be- 
cause more dynamic, kind of philosophy. 

One feature of more rapid and more complicated responses which 
can be relied upon will be new elements of uniformity, and hence of 
relative rigidity. When something develops and maintains more flexi- 
bility, that maintaining involves fundamental stability. If we are to 
acquire abilities to adapt rapidly to still more complicated kinds of 
change, we will automatically become involved in more complicated 
kinds of stability. The need for recognizing that change and perma- 
nence are not contradictories but polar aspects of every existent 
may be one of thehardest bits of conversion which the new philosophy 
will require. Yet this is but one example of a whole range of polar 
opposites involved in organized, or organic, beings. A part of what 
is needed is an organic logic as well as an organic metaphysics, a 
"both-and" logic to supplement the overworked "either, or, but not 
both" logic currently touted as underlying the "new math. " 

Implications of our new life and new philosophy for morality cannot 
all become clear in advance. But some implications should be clear 
from the very requirements visible in other parts of the philosophy. 
When the conditions for the emergence of the ultimate values of life 
are recognized as much more complicated, then not only knowledge, 
and awareness of, these conditions but also knowledge of and aware- 
ness of the importance, relative or absolute, of doing what one ought 
in order to achieve them, becomes much more complicated. When one 
has to weigh with sensitivity the relative merits of causal aspects 
from many different levels, as well as the relative merits of the 
effects of one's actions at many different levels, obviously much 
greater sensitivity is required. Whether we can achieve "quantum 
leaps" regarding moral insights and produce "moral maxims" suited 
to perpetually explosive conditions remains to be seen. Multi-leveled, 
multi-dimensional, multi-directional, speedily-changing moral situ- 
ations may induce even more people to seek a more amoral kind of 
life, if possible. But if the conditions making for a stable amorality 
continue to be the complexly interdependent and dynamic ones, some- 
one, at least, will have to attain and maintain such moral sensitivity. 
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Turning to thekind of education, and philosophy of education, suited 
to an age of thermonuclear fusion power and organic logic, it should 
be easy to foresee some general consequences quickly. Each surviv- 
ing individual's education will become more complex, and thus possi- 
bly more extended, unless he forfeits some of his potentialities, 
opportunities and rights in more areas. Each self, in recognizing his 
world, as well as himself, as more complicated, will face issues of 
alienation or identification or toleration in more, and more compli- 
cated, ways. Issues relative to retaining personal integrity (without 
becoming rigid) through more complicated and more rapid changes 
may become increasingly crucial or recur oftener. Likewise, one 
may become more seriously involved in the issues of how much he 
should accept growth or maintenance or shrinkage in himself passively 
and how much he should try to guide, self-direct and aggressively 
exert himself in such growth, and then how much he should try to 
influence the lives of others and/or the course of the physical, bio- 
logical and social universe. Each self facing the need for greater 
moral sensitivity as well as insight may more easily become a victim 
of temptations to "drop out" if not guided by very sensitive and 
skillful teachers. The significance of excellent teaching, which in- 
cludes teaching in ways in which moral sensitivities and moral in- 
sights are magnified, should be greater in the future. New ways, or 
techniques, as well as insights into needed new philosophical assump- 
tions, may become necessary. 

I close, not with a program, but with one claim about new program 
needs. I believe that survival in our future will require a new essen- 
tialism, let us call it "Neo-Essentialism." We will continue to need 
not only the "three R's," reading, writing and arithmetic, but espe- 
cially a fourth, responsibility. In addition to insights into the organic 
and dynamic nature of the world, self and society, which the numer- 
ous sciences can provide, we must have both insight into and compe- 
tence inpractice of scientific methods indealing with morally sensi- 
tive personal and social problems. Conceiving and developing ethics 
as a science has been tabooed during the Einsteinian age. But the 
intricacies of ethical issues and the necessity for each individual 
accepting himself as an ultimate locus of moral responsibility, au- 
thority and power makes postponement of recognizing and depending 
upon ethics as a science a vicious luxury. Since we learn to do by 
doing, we learn to be responsible by being responsible; and the magni- 
tude of the need for skill in bearing moral responsibility is so great 
that surely each child should be urged to begin as early as he can to 
understand and exercise moral authority. 
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Current proposals that children should be enabled to teach younger 
children what they have learned are most excellent. A system in 
which the child early acquires a personal stake in the moral (as well 
as economic) community is best. Details of whether he should be 
rewarded by honor or credit or pay will work out variably; but surely 
we should not hesitate to pay, if that is desirable, for the early 
development of moral authority. Attempts to rehabilitate im- 
prisoned criminals not only are expensive but also are notoriously 
ineffective. Pay, if need be, to children who teach other children 
basic moralities is a key item in my "Neo-Essentialism." Will any- 
thing less enable us to survive our educational explosion? 


THE HARD CHALLENGES TO HIGHER EDUCATION 
Mary Anne Raywid 


The greatest single challenge to higher education in the coming 
decades may be sheer survival. If that is met, the second order 
challenge will be survival intact, in any form continuous with the 
institution we know now. Both challenges are put by the extraordi- 
nary pressures of the present--and further intensified by the para- 
doxes and tensions they generate. Indeed, higher education seems a 
model instance of Charles Reich's assurance that the machine has 
begun to self-destruct. The closing decades of the century will show 
whether that process will occur or be re-channelled. 

The first order challenges are all too apparent. It has been two 
years now since the Carnegie Commission on Higher Education warned 
that a sobering 75 percent of the nation's colleges and universities 
were in or nearing serious financial difficulty. Subsequent events 
have borne out the judgment. And if the current national economic 
scene augurs poorly for tax and endowment support, an impressive 
slowdown in enrollments suggests that the productivity - increase 
measures of the past are no longer such viable options. New York 
University has imposed a strict, self-sustaining income requirement 
on all its departments--on threat of extinction. And the dire move 
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comes, of course, just when those departments are least able to 
meet the demands of the directive. Enrollment growth has continued 
to dwindle nationwide, and the slim increase marking this year's 
tallies--one-half of 1 percent--may prove the last for the foresee- 
able future. Colleges and universities, like other aspects and ele- 
ments of Western life, will have to learn to accommodate to the 
'no-growth' mode of existence--many while carrying extraordinary 
financial burdens assumed in happier days of optimistic expansion. 
And even should the economic scene brighten, birthrate figures sug- 
gest that for the first time in our national history we are approach- 
ing the point of zero population growth. Thus, in the absence of 
extensive change in patterns of enrollment (e.g., changes in the age 
groups of those attending), potential reversals do not appear likely 
for the more distant future either. 

All of this sounds grim enough, even without noting the special 
pulls and stresses constituting tension and paradox. For even while 
the external sources of rescue are drying up, the internal pressures 
to increase expenditures are mounting. Employee groups within 
higher education, like those outside it, have enlisted enthusiastically 
in the revolution of rising expectations--and faculty as well as non- 
academic personnel are insisting on higher wages. Furthermore, it 
is not only the forces of collectivization and militance which press 
increasing claim on higher education's resources, but a growing pile 
of anti-discrimination restrictions making it increasingly difficult 
to terminate the employment of various 'minorities,' such as women 
and Blacks. Students, meanwhile, with escalating expectations of 
their own, are pressing for such costly arrangements as smaller 
classes, tutorials, independent study options, and other forms of 
personal attention, concern, and service--while the dwindling student 
pool makes for greater institutional competition, often resulting in 
a growing press for quality expressed as increased faculty publica- 
tion and other time-consuming professional activity. 

As if this were not challenge enough, an unrelated set of develop- 
ments are rapidly crystallizing to challenge higher education's 
monopoly on professional education. In the long run, these hold con- 
siderable import for the very definition of the university. Mean- 
while, they have already begun to cut into enrollments and to seri- 
ously threaten the substantial number of liberal arts colleges finan- 
cially dependent on preparing teachers. The catalyst is the growing 
cluster of challenges to higher education's credentialling function. 
The national discussion of performance-based teacher certification 
has already challenged higher education's credibility as the agency 
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for preparing teachers and serving as gatekeeper to the vocation. 
But numerous signs suggest that teaching is probably just the first 
object of such treatment. The question has already been put as to 
just why the school should be the sole agency governing access to the 
practice of any and all professions. And the query gains impetus as 
apart of thesocial protest against expertise and authority generally, 
coupled with moves to transfer many professionally-performed ser- 
vices to "para"-professionals. (Two Long Island women are chal- 
lenging the ban against their sale of blood pressure readings for 
$1.00, in the middle of a busy shopping mall.) In short, higher edu- 
cation's services are about to become less sought after in career 
preparation generally-- because the kind of contribution it is dis- 
tinctly geared to make is less andless seen as so important, or even 
as avery credible element within that preparation. A part of the 
reason for such a change lies in an increasingly cynical and socio- 
economic look at professionalism. A more fundamental part, how- 
ever, lies in what may prove a major epistemological shift: we seem 
increasingly disenchanted not only with scientific knowledge, but with 
knowledge of other sorts, too--and especially with knowledge of the 
abstract verbal or symbolic variety. Under such circumstances, 
what has higher education to contribute to vocational preparation 
that is really not better acquired on the job? 

The challenges to scientific knowledge have received enough general 
airing over a sufficient period to be fairly familiar--both the direct 
challenges, as put for example by Theodore Roszak in denying objec- 
tive knowledge as "myth,"and the indirect ones such as Jacques Ellul's 
conclusions about the insidious effects of science as applied to the 
conditions and problems of human affairs. What is more recent is a 
substantial boost for such epistemological doubts, coming from per- 
sistent educational proposals. Anumber of contemporary reformers 
seek, in Illich's terms, to replace learning "about" the world with a 
direct learning "from" it. The two processes are essentially quite 
different, and so, of course, is their yield. Learning "from" the 
world recommends sustained exposure to it, and continuous engage- 
ment with it--in more formal terms, direct observation and experi- 
ence. Learning "about" the world, however, involves dealing ab- 
stractly or symbolically with it, and this requires coming to know, 
and be able to use, symbol systems. Acquiring and then applying 
them is a matter of repeated and considerable withdrawal from di- 
rect learning, or learning "from" the world. The products of the 
two processes differ accordingly. The knowledge identified with the 
learning "about" process is of a considerably more abstract charac- 
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ter, tending to generalization and explanation. The knowledge asso- 
ciated with learning that comes directly "from" the world is pre- 
dictably more concrete, less general, and more geared to description 
than to explanation. The contrast is of the sort picked up in Gilbert 
Ryle's distinction between "knowing how" and "knowing that": The 
learning "from" the world urged by Ivan Illich, Paul Goodman, John 
Holt, and others is likely to eventuate in "learning how"; but knowl- 
edge products of the "learning that" variety are likely to be re- 
stricted. A concern with knowledge of this latter sort calls for 
learning "about" the world. 

The very immediate bearing of these epistemological considerations 
is, of course, that a tendency to honor "knowing that," or learning 
"about" the world boosts higher education's prospects in both pro- 
fessional and liberal education. On the other hand, the contemporary 
tendency to celebrate learning "from" the world very substantially 
diminishes higher education's potential contribution to professional 
preparation. Moreover, it is not just its career contribution that 
is at stake, of course, but also whether higher education has any 
significant contribution to make to life more broadly. The century's 
pervading Zeitgeist has made virtues of competence, accomplish- 
ment, and the fulfillment of individual potential. But we are in the 
throes of that sort of re-appraisal which inverts many of our most 
treasured euphemisms, so that what was seen as "disciplined achieve- 
ment" becomes the "forced excellence" that sustains the now suspect 
"meritocracy." Recent connotative shifts in these terms and the 
behaviors they denote may be enormously important. They may well 
indicate that far more than modification and reform are in the 
cards, but rather that we have begun that sort of fundamental re- 
orientation variously called "paradigm shift," change in "root meta- 
phors," or more simply, "new heads."' Should this prove to be the 
case, there is a real question as to whether higher education will 
endure or whether its functions will simply be terminated and/or 
distributed and absorbed within other institutions. 

In any event, it seems clear that one of the sorts of choices higher 
education will repeatedly have to confront in the near future is 
whether to try topreserve itself modified, but more or less intact-- 
or whether to undertake alterations on a scale that might better 
guarantee survival chances, but at the cost of obscuring just what it 
is that survives! We have long and inconclusively debated the ends 
and nature of higher education in this country. But there have been 
two rather common, if tacit, agreements. They have proved of con- 
siderable consequence, and both seem prominently at stake in the 
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'survival-as-what ?' challenges to come. The first is a long-standing 
assumption that higher education is centrally (though not necessarily 
exclusively) concerned with offering a "rational vision" of a society 
and culture.! The second has been a tradition served and manifested 
in various guises, but to the broad effect that only knowledge--as 
opposed to matters of mere belief or opinion--is appropriately urged 
and promulgated in the college or university. Together, these two 
tacit agreements have brought considerable commonality to higher 
education, even while formal agreements on purpose may have been 
out of the question. Whether these two operating assumptions can 
continue to stand--and what higher education would be without them-- 
are certainly two of the most critical challenges of the decades to 
come. 

Current pressures are varied and considerable for scrapping any 
preconceived notions of what higher education should be. They include 
demands for participatory democracy, which would submit to group 
decision whether a class or a college should operate as a community 
of learning or of some other sort altogether. As foreshadowed 
above, the challenge to higher education's 'rational vision' focus also 
includes proposals educationally equating work experience with school 
experience--thereby suggesting that learning "from" the world is as 
good as, or interchangeable with, learning "about" it in building a 
‘rational vision' of the world. Open admissions policies also function 
as pressure for abandoning any preconceived notions as to higher 
educational purpose and function. They do so by greatly extending 
the range of abilities, achievements, and proclivities which selec- 
tions policies previously tended to restrict. The open admissions 
policy is abundantly appropriate and just, of course, given maximal 
individual realization as a legitimate aim of higher education. And 
surely, what could be more appropriate as an aim? Difficulty arises, 
however, when we are forced to recognize the paradoxical and perhaps 
incompatible roles we have assigned higher education: to serve the 
individual's educational needs and aspirations, while also fulfilling 
the sorting and credentialling functions we have associated with so- 
ciety's interests. Rightly or wrongly, one of higher education's 
most severe challenges in the decades to come is likely to consist in 
a growing sense of conflict and contradiction between these two sets 
of purposes. 

Such questions have obvious and extensive political significance, 
which has come to be compounded with activists' persistent efforts 
to put higher education at the center of the political stage. Many of 
those urging social change believe, with Marcuse, that the university 
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must serve as a focal point for dispelling the nation's prevalent 
"false and mutilated consciousness" and substituting the wherewithal 
of liberation. Such insistence on making education so frank and ex- 
plicit an instrument of political policy presents still another set of 
major challenges to the durability of higher education--the recom- 
mendation itself presenting such challenge, as well as the opposition 
measures the program may well evoke. Nor do desirable alternatives 
emerge very easily or clearly. For it seems increasingly difficult 
even to conceive of an education which is politically non-partisan , 
yet at the same time sufficiently life-related to be worth pursuing. 
The numerous recent proposals seeking to correct the situation offer 
no more by way of solution than the role switch and redress of palace 
revolution--which is really no solution at all. 

But perhaps even the very notion of neutrality will no longer suf- 
fice as guide or benchmark for higher education. Because the chal- 
lenges to it very clearly expose the limits and liabilities of the 
'knowledge-but-not-belief-or-opinion' tradition cited above. This 
tradition has received a great deal of its recent strength from the 
Positivist restriction of knowledge to the empirically verifiable-- 
and its accompanying denial of warrant to all other beliefs. In prac- 
tical terms, the effect was to suggest that higher education can 
offer knowledge but not wisdom--which indeed, if it exists at all, 
bears questionable relation to knowledge. This was a challenge higher 
education proved able to survive by tacitly suggesting that even if it 
remained silent as to a specific model of the good life in the good 
society, it nevertheless offered a model of a desirable approach to 
formulating these. It offered as worthwhile and desirable, a mode 
of "operation" then, if not a mode of "being." But it seems unlikely 
that models of behaving will be any more impervious to today's re- 
surgent pluralism than models of existence. And it is our growing 
insistence on the absolutely equal claims to desirability and viability 
of different styles of life which may eventually prove higher educa- 
tion's greatest challenge. 
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CHANGING STUDENT VALUES: A CHALLENGE 
TO HIGHER EDUCATION 


Jack H. Stout 


The students in our universities are changing. That idea in itself 
is certainly not anewone. We have always said that the university 
was a place concerned with change, where students and faculty en- 
deavor to view the past and present with an eye to what should come 
in the future. However, to say that the university is a place involv- 
ing change and that this is not anew idea, is somewhat different 
from saying that students are changing. We mean that the values 
espoused by students today are changing significantly. Responding 
to this change in values is one of the greatest challenges higher edu- 
cation must face in the next quarter century. 

New student values are changing our culture with greater intensity 
and depth than ever in our history. Students value the parental role, 
work, education-- traditional values. They express less belief in 
marriage, our system of justice, technology, religion, and following 
laws they don't agree with. Individual expression--including the right 
to challenge authority -- a changing moral code, openness to various 
life styles, and above all the need for love and friendship are values 
clearly in the forefront of student attitudes currently. 

The challenge to higher education necessarily involves all of the 
members of auniversity community--students, faculty, staff, com- 
munity members. Not only can no one of these "groups" operate in 
isolation, if that has ever been possible, they will be forced to work 
more closely together to provide a more stimulating, open educa- 
tional atmosphere and structure where individual students may be 
more directly involved in the life of the university and the com- 
munity. This involvement has been possible for some time, in vary- 
ing degrees, in a student's extracurricular life. However, student 
personnel professionals are being called upon to extend that involve- 
ment, moving from systems more concerned with behavioral control 
or group-centered programs to a broader student development con- 
cept. 

This concept provides for a greater variety of programs and ser- 
vices, concentrating on education outside the classroom, not con- 
trol, and an ever-increasing emphasis on the student as an individual 
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rather than as a member of any living group, campus organization, 
or student government. Additionally, it seems clear that students 
must be provided more meaningful involvement in, not necessarily 
control of, the academic life of the university. Also, particularly 
because of increasing majority rights legislation, students must be 
provided more direct opportunities for involvement in community 
programs, problems, city government issues, etc. It appears that 
most students today realize that improving the quality of life on the 
college campus and in the community, and the quality of education, 
is not going to be accomplished by student radicalism or student 
power, but by the working together of all segments of the university 
community. Those universities which meet this challenge first and 
best by providing meaningful, real involvement for all members of 
the university community will undoubtedly become models for other 
institutions which remain tied to more traditional approaches or 
which seek to convince students that the traditional values are the 
only worthwhile values. 

One of the most revealing studies in changing student values and 
attitudes is the one conducted by Daniel Yankelovich for The John D. 
Rockefeller, III Fund. This study concluded that "the best single 
phrase describing the current student mood is, ‘confused but not 
despairing.'" (VALUES, p. 8) Students generally seem to say that 
they are now more involved in their own private lives and concerns, 
yet they are afraid of not being able to get a job in the future and 
are more serious about studying. Generally, they still believe in 
work instead of welfare, yet close personal relationships rank in 
importance above other life goals. Significantly, of course, is the 
attitude held by many students that they cannot quietly accept au- 
thority without question. Current attitudes surely tell us that stu- 
dents want to learn, to work, to grow, to contribute, to care about 
people -- yet they are unwilling to continue to do this largely on 
others' terms; they must be an integral part of the process. Educa- 
tion is not untouched in their range of attitudes. It is still highly 
ranked as a personal value, yet the need for significant change in 
educational systems is expressed by many of the student population 
today. We in higher education should work so that the value of edu- 
cation becomes increasingly important to students because they see 
it and experience it as a dynamic, real force in their lives and in 
life of society. The university as a sanctuary or "ivory tower" seems 
out of joint with the times. Higher education must concern itself 
with the quality of life on the broadest scale. 

In meeting the challenge of changing values on campus, much con- 
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sideration must be given to evaluation of traditional methods and 
programs, keeping what is useful and vital, changing what is not, but 
being very careful that we know the difference. More "free univer- 
sity" programs should be developed with university backing, perhaps 
as a way of experimenting with new ideas leading to eventual inclu- 
sion in the regular curriculum. 

University students, faculty, staff, and others have a legitimate 
interest in various aspects of campus life and must be listened to. 
Different approaches to university governance must be considered, 
abandoning the "we" vs. "they" systems and developing governing 
bodies which actively involve the various groups constituting the uni- 
versity community. Students learn as much outside the classroom 
as they learn init. Life outside the classroom must be reviewed so 
that the university assumes a responsibility of total education, liv- 
ing and learning in the university community. Programs and services 
must be offered that actually meet the needs of students as indi- 
viduals. Administrations, academic departments, student personnel 
divisions, even traditional student governments are recognized by 
students as part of an inevitable system, but they must become 
"responding bureaucracies, " active in involving the various elements 
of the university community in making higher education a total, 
positive educational experience. 

Yankelovich capsules the current student mood in this way: 


We see students seeking to blend old values with new ones, 
youthful impulses with adult concerns, and ancient rights of 
passage with the desire to be free of older traditions and 
ceremonies. The mirror may be distorted, but the reflec- 
tion it gives of our society is one of the most valuable we 
can possess. (VALUES, p. 11) 


So, this is an exciting time, and the opportunity for all involved in 
higher education is great. The next quarter century should be a time 
where colleges and universities serve as models to society in finding 
creative, positive ways of making this period of cultural transition, 
reflected so clearly in current student values, one of the most sig- 
nificant eras in the history of higher education and this society. 
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sideration must be given to evaluation of traditional methods and 
programs, keeping what is useful and vital, changing what is not, but 
being very careful that we know the difference. More "free univer- 
sity" programs should be developed with university backing, perhaps 
as a way of experimenting with new ideas leading to eventual inclu- 
sion in the regular curriculum. 

University students, faculty, staff, and others have a legitimate 
interest in various aspects of campus life and must be listened to. 
Different approaches to university governance must be considered, 
abandoning the "we" vs. "they" systems and developing governing 
bodies which actively involve the various groups constituting the uni- 
versity community. Students learn as much outside the classroom 
as they learn init. Life outside the classroom must be reviewed so 
that the university assumes a responsibility of total education, liv- 
ing and learning in the university community. Programs and services 
must be offered that actually meet the needs of students as indi- 
viduals. Administrations, academic departments, student personnel 
divisions, even traditional student governments are recognized by 
students as part of an inevitable system, but they must become 
"responding bureaucracies, " active in involving the various elements 
of the university community in making higher education a total, 
positive educational experience. 

Yankelovich capsules the current student mood in this way: 
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passage with the desire to be free of older traditions and 
ceremonies. The mirror may be distorted, but the reflec- 
tion it gives of our society is one of the most valuable we 
can possess. (VALUES, p. 11) 


So, this is an exciting time, and the opportunity for all involved in 
higher education is great. The next quarter century should be a time 
where colleges and universities serve as models to society in finding 
creative, positive ways of making this period of cultural transition, 
reflected so clearly in current student values, one of the most sig- 
nificant eras in the history of higher education and this society. 
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THE HIGH COST OF EGALITARIANISM 
IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 


Lloyd P. Williams 


The forces of democracy and egalitarianism are pervasive through- 
out most modern institutions, but they are not synonymous. We 
should face the fact of their difference for the implications are 
serious. Especially the young, to whom egalitarianism makes a 
strong appeal, seem to underestimate or neglect the consequences 
of their often passionate but frequently heedless commitment. To 
equate these forces and ideologies merely compounds our difficulties, 

Democracy implies equal opportunity but does not require that all 
men suffer the same economic level, the same status, or the same 
mode of existence; egalitarianism does imply this. Democracy pro- 
motes creative effort and individualism of mind; egalitarianism pro- 
motes massness and standardization of mind and virtually everything 
else. Regrettably, the dominant influences of business, government, 
and education seem to me increasingly directed, albeit unthinkingly, 
to egalitarianism in American life; in so doing, they are unwittingly 
diminishing the strength of democracy in the American system. 

Egalitarianism implies all men are equal, but even the authority 
of Thomas Jefferson cannot obscure the fact that we are unequal in 
endless ways--talent, intelligence, strength, creativity, and life 
span all critically illustrate the point. Egalitarianism innocently 
disparages the value of work while simultaneously, often by example 
of its exponents, declaring indolence a virtue. Contrariwise, there 
is great wisdom in the discipline of work both as we prepare for the 
future and in its psychological rewards. Unfortunately this value, as 
well as related ones, is blurred by egalitarianism as it artlessly leads 
its devotees to affirm that equality assures justice. Sometimes, 
but not always. What egalitarianism more often guarantees us is the 
injustice of imposed mediocracy. 

Responding to egalitarian pressures, educational administrators 
often pander to students and public alike. Many cheerfully encourage 
student participation in administration when the students have little 
competence in the enterprise and in spite of the fact that the stu- 
dent mission is an entirely different one. By thus creating the illu- 
sion of diffused authority, administrators can avoid responsibility 
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for decisions proving unwise or unpopular. This confusion of roles is 
a universal consequence of egalitarianism both in and out of educa- 
tion, whereas the clarification of roles is one of the administrator's 
most useful functions. Easy degrees are often encouraged and rarely 
resisted by academic administrators while "innovations" increasing 
enrollment and enhancing income, always justified by elaborate and 
not infrequently irrelevant rhetoric, all too often find ready favor. 
Properly conceived, the administrator is the teacher of his faculty; 
his mission as teacher is to encourage the faculty to quality per- 
formance of their professional duties, to lead them in the develop- 
ment and implementation of high moral purpose in the institution, 
and to exemplify the finest qualities of human behavior. Unfortu- 
nately, egalitarian drives deceive many administrators by seducing 
them into believing the happy facade is a substitute for the hard 
work and self-discipline any serious intellectual institution requires. 

Professors, in their way, do substantially the same things. They 
demean themselves by courting the approval of students; they trans- 
gress that social distance necessary to maintain the authority of 
the professional scholar. They sometimes commit the naive mistake 
of getting on a first-name basis with students, thus confusing 
familiarity with friendliness. Courtesy and humane sensibility re- 
quire that we be friendly, but familiarity is an egalitarian trap 
frought with debilitating consequences. Teachers support the pass- 
fail option, thereby avoiding the stressful obligation of evaluating 
performance while telling themselves this is a responsible-democratic 
change when, in fact, it is a careless- egalitarian compromise of 
academic duty. Such grading, however unfortunate the assertion 
may be, destroys one of the effective motives for study. Especially 
in the social studies, teaching drifts toward "dialogue." This is 
oftentimes a euphemistic way of identifying a random interchange 
of dissatisfactions and prejudices, freeing the teacher from the 
responsibility for organizing and presenting knowledge, and freeing 
the student from the onus of mastering it. Classes become chit- 
chat sessions; professors become amiable adult conferees. Serious, 
disciplined, and systematic study is likely to be replaced by the col- 
lective compounding of ill-informed opinion. And this in turn en- 
courages the absurd egalitarian notion that one opinion is as good as 
another, even an informed one. Inevitably, these tendencies reduce 
higher education functions to custodial ones, thereby keeping the 
advanced adolescent entertained and off the job market while un- 
fortunately neglecting that growth of character and mind essential 
for his fulfillment. 
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Passion for innovation is a concomitant of the egalitarian temper. 
Professors, administrators, students, and laymen alike demand in- 
novation -- but an insufficient number stop to ask why or to build a 
thoughtful, comprehensive philosophy rationally to integrate the 
projected new into the existing system. Much that passes for the 
new, methods and grading for example, inevitably carry us closer to 
the social promotion of all college and university students -- a prac- 
tice that has greatly impaired serious intellectual work in the high 
schools. The innovative drive of egalitarianism often calls for big 
classes and more gadgets; clutter, noise and congestion preempt 
privacy of scholars, students, and classes. This and other confusion 
characterize the new mode. Administrators must process endless 
additional reams of paper, because every student is now an exception 
to every rule, while professors are forced into the role of enter- 
tainer if they hope to command the attention of their new clients, 
the emancipated students. 

Innovation is per se neither good nor bad; its value depends upon 
the extent to which it promotes a more rational and humane exis- 
tence for us. But one negative aspect of the heedless compulsion 
to innovation is the rude, self-assertive drive of many students. 
Nothing in this criticism is intended to imply or suggest that stu- 
dents should be either passive or obsequious, but by the same logic 
there is nothing in a thoughtful, innovative drive that justifies crude 
aggression accompanied by anti- intellectualism -- qualities all too 
evident in the university today. Nor is there any virtue in slovenli- 
ness. For reasons that escape me, the egalitarian drives among the 
youth of this era suggest to a large number that the "good" (which in 
psychological terms means apparently "reject the status quo") equals 
the obliteration of differences with dirt, denims, and a frazzled, 
hirsute disguise. Since the history of man can well be written around 
his struggle to achieve sanitary conditions of life, much youth be- 
havior is not only juvenile, it is culturally retrogressive. A stiff 
course in the history of medicine or a trip to Recife should cure all 
but the pathological. 

Although there is no absolute reason why egalitarianism must de- 
base language, one of the cultural, educational consequences of the 
movement among the young and emancipated is the erosion of the 
content and style of English. Whether the same thing is happening 
to German, French, Japanese and other languages, I do not know, but 
the chances are it is. What the egalitarian thrust is doing is justi- 
fying the substitution of emotion for the rational basis of speech. 
Many of the new breed pursue their hedonistic course of life, ignor- 
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ing the sentiments of their associates and indifferent tothe cultural 
tradition within which they have been nurtured and which has, un- 
knowingly to them, given their existence its meaning. Many universi- 
ties are now down to one course in English as a graduation require- 
ment, and the assault upon foreign languages is, if anything, accel- 
erating. The classical languages as university studies are substan- 
tially dead; and if many students and their uncritically supportive 
faculty sympathizers have their way, the modern ones will follow 
the same path to academic oblivion. Present efforts by students at 
The University of Oklahoma to eliminate the foreign language re- 
quirement for a Bachelor of Arts (!) degree illustrates the point. 
But they have good mentors, for the faculty itself recently elimi- 
nated foreign languages for the doctoral degree. This is by no means 
all. Few things illustrate the egalitarian degradation of language 
more than the ready injection of profanity into serious speech and 
writing. On rare occasions a four-letter expletive may sharpen an 
argument, but the habitual recourse to vulgarity is a substitute for 
thought as well as evidence we are losing a sense of the greatness 
of our literary heritage. Whether we like the fact or not is of no 
moment; language is the medium through which we express the truest 
values of our civilization, and what we are expressing in all too many 
cases is the base side rather than the finest side of our nature. 
Democratization as a cultural and educational process -- that is, 
continuously opening opportunities for people based upon quality per- 
formance -- is unquestionably a good. By contrast, the egalitarian 
destruction of standards of taste and judgment, along with the dis- 
tribution of unearned academic rewards, impairs the character of 
the individuals receiving the rewards, the character of the institu- 
tion granting them, and ultimately the character of the country as 
well, The price of national survival, not to mention national great- 
ness, is much higher than most of the young comprehend, and it just 
may be that the erosion of national loyalty and purpose over the past 
few years dooms us. In any event, the democratization of higher 
education should militate against the processes of erosion; egali- 
tarianism will force them to their logical, lethal conclusion. 
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THE COMPARATIVE STUDY OF UNIVERSITIES 
IN VARIOUS CULTURES 
(THEIR ECOLOGY AND AXIOLOGY) 


Arthur Henry Moehlman 


The comparative study of universities in the world's various cul- 
tures requires the use of some type of "Morphology of Culture" 
matrix in order to explore their ecology (Eric Ashby's concept) and 
to interpret the priorities in their axiology or theory of values. 
Their unique characteristics may be summarized: 1) Universities 
control broad spectrums of knowledge and are the only operational 
institutions capable of coping with problems in both humanity's, 
"Symbolic and Technological Worlds"; 2) Universities at one and the 
same time pursue their "internal genetic continuity" and experience 
the massive impact of the external demands made by their culture, 
nation or society. In other words, universities are "mirrors and 
catalysts" in a diversity of cultures, reflecting the professional 
training requirements of their time and civilization; and inventing 
both symbolic and technological catalysts which open up new horizons, 
while attempting to maintain their valuable and essential roots in 
the massive human inheritance from the past. 

Universities may best be examined by a "Morphology of Culture" 
matrix, one of which is described in my COMPARATIVE EDUCA- 
TIONAL SYSTEMS, including some fourteen long range factors or 
universals in which value choices have to be made by the university 
as an expression of their overarching role at the top of the educa- 
tional pyramid in a particular culture. The university disciplines or 
areas of knowledge with their various scientific methods of inquiry 
were developed and evolved in order to investigate and control the 
basic long range factors or universals in various cultures, e.g.: 

"Polk" or "Population" requires the services of anthropologists, 
demographers, ethnologists, etc. 

"Space" or "Territoriality" calls for the work of geographers, 
geologists, meteorologists, astronomers, zoologists, ecologists, etc. 

"Time" or "Temporality" demands the services of experts in his- 
tory, archeology, linguistics, sociology, art, aesthetics, etc. 

Each civilization has a "national style," the pattern of perform- 
ance, used in coping with the paramount value choices of its times. 





Professor Moehlman is Director of The Center for History of 
Education at The University of Texas, Austin. 
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This operates throughout all of the areas of living, or long-rarige 
factors. The way in which a nation's people create technological in- 
novations, maintain family structures, cultivate the arts and carry 
on their government makes up their national style. "A national pat- 
tern of performance must develop in such a way that it may advance 
constructive indigenous growth within and a favorable external en- 
vironment without, i.e., engage in a constructive process of ac- 
culturation." (COMPARATIVE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS, p. 94.) 

In human history, one sees the disintegration of civilizations un- 
able to use education for conservation and innovation, and the conti- 
nuity of civilizations able to use their educational systems to meet 
the challenges of paramount value choices in their times. How may 
we examine these challenges systematically? One method is the old 
Greek device of antitheses, providing a spectrum of choice: 


Long-Range Factors Value Choices 
I 
Folk Quantity and quality 
Space Mutual aid and struggle for existence 
Time Indigenous growth and external exchange 
II 
Language Communication and imagination 
Art Aesthetics and utility 
Philosophy Adventure and peace 
Religion Ethics and Faith 
III 
Social structure Elite and mass 
Government Freedom and discipline 
Economics Innovation and conservatism 
IV 
Technology Adaptation and creativity 
Science Natural sciences and human sciences 
Health Physique and intellect 


Education Specialization and generalization 
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Accordingly, an investigation of the general ecology of culture in 
which a university has its roots and whose external demands it must 
cope with must be balanced with the determination of value choices, 
that is the continual delineations of general theory of values or axi- 
ology, which has evolved from its internal genetic continuity. The 
broad spectrum of university disciplines is engaged in searching for 
the truth about long-range factors as they "profile" in various cul- 
tures. The method which will probably produce the best results in 
the long run will be a working synthesis of the interdisciplinary "his- 
torians' narrative method," and the new potentialities of the modern 
computer data management systems capable of manipulating masses 
of data drawn from the university disciplines dealing with everything 
from society, economics and government to science, technology and 
health, also space and time, and language and art, not to mention 
education per se, 

A primary inventor in the realm of the new computer sciences, 
Norbert Wiener, wrote in his book CYBERNETICS, "In the social 
sciences we have to deal with short statistical runs, and a consider- 
able part observed may be of our own creation. . . . We are too much 
in tune with the objects of our investigation to be good probes. .. . 
In short (the social sciences) can never furnish us with a quantity of 
verifiable, significant information which begins to compare with that 
which we have learned to expect in the natural sciences. We cannot 
afford to neglect them; neither should we build exaggerated expecta- 
tions of their possibilities. There is much which we must leave, 
whether we like it or not, to the un-'scientific' narrative method of 
the professional historian. '"' (CYBERNETICS, p. 164.) 

When examined in detail, the historical case example procedure 
will prove invaluable as it already has in government, business, law 
and chemistry. In this short space we can only sketch in main cur- 
rents inthe ecology and axiology of universities in France, Germany, 
England and the United States, with rather primitive stipulations 
regarding methods of research. 

France has been a pioneer in higher education from the time of 
Abelard and the founding of the University of Paris, circa 1200. The 
University of Paris began the modern university with the famous 
professional "Four Faculties" ruled by requirements for certifica- 
tion to teach and practice. By the time of Louis XIV, the French 
organized research to create an original "Morphology of the Uni- 
verse," as Charles Singer put it. Perrault, Cassini, LaVoisier, 
Picard, and others, with the support of the royal "Académie des 
Sciences," gave the French "lead time" in internal continuity which 
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combined theoretical research and direct application to technology 
(e.g. map-making). 

The French Revolution and Napoleon brought about other innovations 
with the addition of the "Grandes Ecoles" in engineering, technology, 
education, etc. (equal to the universities as advanced professional 
schools). Napoleon created a pattern for French education. He 
wanted a disciplined, trained elite of administrators and officers in 
civilian and military life. In 1808 his decrees set up the basic struc- 
ture of French education, concentrating upon the secondary school 
system and the university, with admission to higher education con- 
trolled by the "baccalauréat": two very difficult external examina- 
tions; also completing the emphasis upon the "culture générale. " 

The 19th century witnessed the work of Pasteur, Roux, and others, 
and the foundation of his famous "Institut Pasteur." The loss of the 
Franco-Prussian War led the French to improve their system of edu- 
cation. In 1881, one-sixth of the entire revenue of the Republic was 
devoted to public education and university expansion. 

After World War I, the French began to agitate for the "ecole 
unique" or one-track system of universal education which was "free, 
public, and lay" or non-clerical. Since World War II, mention should 
be made of the Langevin Plan of 1947, the work of Madame Edith 
Hatinguais at Sevres and the Professors' Conference at Caen. The 
French have a flexible strategy in their system of higher education. 
The "academic regions" or "académies" can be rapidly expanded and 
create new universities overnight. As a Swiss analyst put it, "the 
clocks of the French run differently," but can carry out a process 
of dynamic change, retaining their axiology of a "culture générale" 
and an elite professional training. 

The development of German education is entwined in the conflict 
between "force and freedom" noted by Burckhardt, the Swiss cultural 
historian; between the "freedom" of Goethe and Schiller, and the 
"force" advocated by Bismarck and Hitler. In the eighteenth century 
the Germans began to make outstanding contributions to higher edu- 
cation despite the devastations of the Thirty Years' War. The new 
University of Géttingen was the model for the secular German uni- 
versity, demoting theology, emphasizing the pursuit of scientific 
knowledge or "Wissenschaft, " and carrying on research and teaching 
at the same time inseminars and laboratories. The Prussians struc- 
tured German education by the so-called "Reifepriifung," or test of 
readiness. In 1834 Prussia insisted upon the external examination 
(the "Abitur") for matriculation into the university and the state 
exams €or entrance into the bureaucracy and professions. 
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The German universities have been highly competitive from the 
very beginning in ahierarchy which had Berlin, G¥ttingen, and Munich 
at the peak, and Erlangen at the bottom. The professors advanced 
by promotion in this hierarchy as noted by Dr. Conant in MY SEVERAL 
LIVES. Furthermore, studies have indicated an almost "General 
Staff" organization so that every field of knowledge was structured 
in detail for extensive research by the "16-hour-a-day" German pro- 
fessors (as noted by Ticknor and Everett early in the 19th century). 
At the beginning of the 19th century, the Brothers Von Humboldt 
helped create new stages of advance in German universities -- Alex- 
ander began the great field research in the Americas that led to his 
"Kosmos." Wilhelm founded the University of Berlin and the idea of 
"Solitude and Freedom" for the university professor in his pursuit 
of knowledge. The Germans also evolved the Technical Universities 
or "Technische Hochschulen" to train the professional engineers and 
technologists required by the nation's rapid industrialization. 

During the Weimar Republic, despite many difficulties, certain 
advances were made in higher education, notably the work of C.H. 
Becker in his foundation of the new "Teacher Training Academies, " 
which became the "P&dagogische Hochschule. " 

The German universities were severely damaged post 1933 by 
activities of Hitler, losing probably over one half of the professors 
(partially as "refugees") and students. The German universities are 
now in the process of rapid post-World War II recovery with the 
building and staffing of new universities. There are many interesting 
innovations such as the Permanent Conference of Cultural Ministers 
from each of the states or "Lander" of the West German Republic 
and the "Wissenschaftsrat" or "Science Council" planning and dis- 
bursing funds for the overall future of higher education. To this 
must be added the contributions of aseries of distinguished Germans: 
Speer, Leussink, Schutte, and others. Within the German axiology 
of higher education is a rich inheritance of freedom in research and 
learning innovations. 

England was unique in being rather easy to invade up to 1066 and 
almost impossible thereafter. England built up a very flexible elite 
characterized by landholding gentry, membership in the Anglican 
Church, but also acapability to rise to that elite by the intellectuals, 
businessmen, and professions. English higher education has a series 
of historical strata beginning with the 13th century universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, followed by the unique University of London 
with its relationship to the European pattern, moving through with 
the foundation of the "Red Brick Universities" of the industrial 19th 
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century, such as Birmingham, Manchester; and finally the tremen- 
dous expansion following World War II, paralleling the so-called 
"Robbins Report," the Committee on Higher Education. The English 
from the beginning have emphasized an elite process of education in 
the use of the university, linked with early and continuing speciali- 
zation, beginning with age 15. 

The English universities are independent with private endowments 
and aided by public funds apportioned by the University Grants Com- 
mission, made up of members from the university faculties, working 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The government exerts no 
direct control on higher education and there are no state universi- 
ties in our sense. Oxford and Cambridge, with the greatest prestige, 
emphasize the tutorial system in individual residential colleges bal- 
anced by general university lectures, amateur musical groups, sports, 
and debating organizations. 

Professor M.V.C. Jeffreys, in his GLAUCON, spoke for a balanced 
liberal education, Geoffrey Crowther's committee report, 15 to 18, 
recommended continuing early specialization with improvements. Sir 
C.P. Snow, in his TWO CULTURES AND THE SCIENTIFIC REVOLU- 
TION, criticized the training of an elite too small to cope with new 
technologies. Snow wished to unite the old "literary" culture with 
the new "technological" culture. The Education Acts of 1902, 1913, 
and 1944 together with laws for health, welfare, and family support 
provided for more equality of opportunity for the talented. The 
ruling elite, "the Establishment," continued to absorb talent into its 
ranks from all classes. 

Back of England's universities loom the extensive connections with 
the British Commonwealth universities. The English axiology of 
education is a striking diversity. The only thing they seem to agree 
upon, as Sir Percy Nunn pointed out, is that the individual personality 
should be nurtured; and that experimentation should be encouraged 
despite a certain basic conservatism. 

The United States of America has an extraordinary system of 
higher education, since our history is one of "A Continuing American 
Revolution," with marked innovations from the beginning. The United 
States had the tremendous advantage of "skipping the feudal age"; 
with a frontier of settlement, skills, and trade moving westwards 
over the Continent and across the seas. Harvard in 1636 was in it- 
self an innovation, a four-year Arts, Humanities, and Natural Sci- 
ence College, a pattern which has continued. To this was added the 
Land Grant College in the Morrill Act of 1862 innovation with its 
emphasis on Colleges of Agriculture and Mechanics. Toward the end 
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of the 19th century, certain adaptations were made for use of the 
so-called "philosophical faculty" from Europe which was really the 
"Graduate School," using the seminar and laboratory as major pro- 
cedures. 

Perhaps the most important change was the pioneer work in uni- 
versal education which made the "American Educational Pyramid," 
even by the end of the Formative Period of the 19th century, intoa 
"broad-spectrum" comprehensive elementary, secondary, and tertiary 
system with a rich diversity of private colleges and universities, de- 
nominational and otherwise, as well as state universities. In the 
20th century, the Americans also invented the Junior and Community 
Colleges and the new synthesis of the State University which Clark 
Kerr called the "multi-versity," covering every region of the United 
States. 

The variety of our 2,000- plus institutions of higher education is 
confusing to European observers and ourselves. The American pat- 
tern of higher education constitutes an amazing synthesis of the 
medieval university, the European 19th century "Graduate School, " 
and our own innovations. American education is centered in the laws 
of the individual fifty states, but also, to a degree, in the federal 
laws, all with "lay groups" known as a Board of Trustees or Regents, 
who play a major role in determining policy. United States education 
has a paradox in its axiology, for the internal drive of the university 
toward research and teaching, has to cope with massive external de- 
mands ranging from social work and teacher education to water de- 
velopment and industry within a continental area; and is concerned 
with Carl Sandburg's challenge: "But what about the People!" com- 
bined with James Bryant Conant's: "Equality of opportunity for all 
youth, . . . respect for all honest citizens" chosen as goals for 
American education. 

This necessarily condensed and tentative attempt to provide a 
comprehensive view of the evolution of thehigher educational map in 
Europe and America does indicate many constructive lines of re- 
search. Centered above all upon the problem of priorities in value 
choices, or axiology, universities obviously have to choose the most 
constructive sampling, on balance, from both their "internal genetic 
continuity" and "external national demands." Each culture has pro- 
duced a different pattern which is invaluable, especially if that 
diversity can be encouraged within eacii of the nations' own unique 
cultural inheritance. 

When examining the "international operational interface" in ideas 
and instruments, even the preliminary evidence indicates that com- 
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parative study of American and European higher education reveals 
many mysteries to be explored. The literature of this search is 
expanding. One interesting historical case example is Jean Jacques 
Servan - Schreiber's book THE AMERICAN CHALLENGE which de- 
scribes the American invasion of Europe with its advanced computers 
and business management procedures backed up by a universal educa- 
tional pattern which mystifies "J.J.S.-S." In other words, is Amer- 
ican career competence linked into the American comprehensive high 
school and multi-versity? 

Each higher educational system constitutes a mystery. Why did 
the German university succeed so signally in the nineteenth and early 
twentieth century before the "abuse of learning"--time of troubles 
from World War I through World War II? Why did the English univer- 
sities produce such original contributors as Collingwood, Trevelyan, 
Fleming, Rutherford, Thomson, and others? Why did French higher 
education contribute Pasteur, du Chardin, Claude Bernard, the 
Curies, and others? Why did the American universities create so 
many Nobel Prize winners in physics, chemistry, and medicine, as 
well as the new cultural historians Beard, Curti, and others? Con- 
versely, why did these universities fail, at various times, to "cope?" 
How did the ecology of the surrounding culture affect that of uni- 
versities by its changes, urban, rural, industrial, and ideological, 
not forgetting the rest of the Educational Pyramid? How did these 
factors influence the universities' evolving axiology and priorities in 
value choices thus determining their role? Perhaps the new develop- 
ing syntheses of scientific methods of inquiry in various disciplines 
with computer data management systems will aid us in exploring the 
challenges to higher education which are perennial in any culture pat- 
tern. A GUIDE TO COMPUTER-ASSISTED HISTORICAL RESEARCH 
IN AMERICAN EDUCATION provides a possible theoretical model for 
such a synthesis. A strategy making use of a "Morphology of Cul- 
ture" matrix to analyze the contemporary scene, combined with his- 
torical depth probes in the various categories of education, would 
seem to be of the essence in the comparative study of the axiology 
and ecology of universities of various cultures. 
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THE UNIVERSITY IN TOMORROW'S WORLD 
William E. Drake 


As we look forward toward the closing decades of the twentieth 
century in the American culture what can we expect of the univer- 
sity? Surely, at this point we must distinguish between what is and 
what ought to be, for how can the university fulfill its leadership 
role in a free society without an understanding of the nature of our 
present culture pattern and the relation of the university to it? 





Professor Drake is in the Cultural Foundations of Education De- 
partment at The University of Texas, Austin. 
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The University and the Establishment 


It would seem that the most critical issue facing our people today 
lies in the relation between the university and the power centers of 
the culture. By power centers I refer in particular to the military- 
industrial complex, to the political organ, and to the vested inter- 
ests within the university relative both to the administration and to 
the faculty. Is the university being used by these special interests 
to their own profit and personal end, or is it a free agent to criti- 
cize, to evaluate, and to contribute to the advancement of knowledge 
for the common cause of humanity? Inthese respects it might serve 
our purpose best by starting with the university as it operates in 
the present culture. 

A careful analysis of the thinking of those who are most concerned 
about the role of higher education in the culture points in two direc- 
tions, (1) a general dissatisfaction with the character of the pro- 
gram, and (2) a confusion, even contradiction, in the minds of those 
within the higher education community. In these respects it should 
be recognized that the university has been caught in the maelstrom 
of rapid social change just as have our other institutional patterns. 
A case in point is to be found in the alignment of our national inter- 
ests with every fascist dictatorship in the world. If we search for 
an answer as to why, it would seem to lie in the felt need to protect 
the American corporate wealth, which has been invested in the conti- 
nents of America, Africa, Asia, and Europe. 


A Fragmented University 


All of the difficulties of the university cannot be attributed to 
social change, however, for in the late nineteenth century, following 
the war between the states, the university lost its sense of unity 
and purpose toward the whole man. Specialization, fragmentation, 
and vocationalism became the order of the day. This crisis in the 
university today has been stated with critical insight in the follow- 
ing manner: 


Many of the criticisms of the academy are in my opinion 
justified. The academy is narrowly specialized and disciplined 
oriented; it is scientistic; it is rather exclusively concerned 
with the quantitative and the empirical and neglects values, 
ideologies, emotions; and is too closely tied to the narrow 
values and aims of the military - industrial establishment. 
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Significant changes in the intellectual and moral outlook of 
the university and in its relation to the society it serves, 
are in order, are overdue, and are almost certain to occur. 2 


It would be a source of genuine satisfaction if I could be as opti- 
mistic about the possibilities of constructive change as is Chancellor 
Bower. Also, I have no reservations about the value of specialization 
as it operates in the curriculum structure of the modern university 
for such specialization is fundamental to the advancement of knowl- 
edge. In promoting the field of specialization, however, we threw 
the baby out with the bath water, that is to say, instead of using 
this specialization to the enhancement of quality living, it became an 
end in itself, or,if not an end in itself then service to the military- 
industrial complex. 

Today, the university seems to be asking what it can do for society 
as a service institution rather than taking a leadership position in 
the advancement of the quality of our way of life. This condition 
has become increasingly critical because we are rapidly losing our 
traditional religious-metaphysical source of values, if we have not 
already done so.3 Surely, the university cannot remain an institu- 
tion of higher learning in a free society if it fails to recognize that 
it has a moral responsibility which is as fundamentally intellectual 
as is its obligation to contribute to the fields of physics and 
chemistry. 


The University and Moral Responsibility 


If the university is to assume a moral responsibility that is con- 
sistent with the advancement of knowledge in the fields of physics, 
chemistry, biology, psychology, sociology, anthropology, etc., it can 
do so only as it challenges the power of those vested interests which 
now control the forces of the establishment. In these respects the 
primary emphasis must be upon the whole man in relation to his cul- 
ture and not primarily on subject matter specialization. Surely the 
speculative faculties of man must be directed not only at that re- 
search and teaching which concern themselves with object relations, 
the emotions, and with symbols which express human ideals, but with 
the organizing of man's history into a pattern meaning, and in that 
kind of enterprise which attempts to organize and explain events by 
general principles. 4 

To the extent that the university operates ina pattern of such 
responsibility, what kind of support can it expect to receive from 
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the political, industrial, and military establishment? Frankly, Iam 
not optimistic about the outcome, especially so long as the power to 
define the role of the university rests solely in the hands of the 
political organ (state or municipal universities) or in the church 
bodies and private boards of trustees. 

The only possible way to clarify the issue so as to enable the uni- 
versity to follow through with creative leadership in a free society 
is for the faculty to organize as a power force, and, as such, to 
challenge its opposition. Will the university faculties of the nation 
do so? On this question I have no positive answer; but I am very 
skeptical about the possibility of such. Also, there is such a high 
degree of individualism and personal competitiveness among the vari- 
ous university faculties it is difficult to believe that they could 
agree on any single or unified course of action. 

From the standpoint of financial support the university is very 
vulnerable both from the power of the establishment and from the 
unhappy and rebellious student. Not to cater to the establishment 
will mean a massive cut in financial support, but to do so calls for 
upheaval and turmoil on the college campus. There is the possibility 
of such a high degree of gross disintegration in the culture context, 
including an economic crisis, that there may well be a major cut in 
financial support. In any event the cost of a college of education to 
the individual will become so exhorbitant that only those of wealth 
and social status will be able to attend. 


Reconstructing the University 


Concerning the internal organization of the university we may ex- 
pect a doing away with the traditional four years liberal arts degree 
and the establishment of a two years associate arts program. In 
these two years the student will have the opportunity to take any 
course which the university has to offer at the freshman and sopho- 
more levels of instruction. At the end of the two years period the 
student will either leave the university or make a choice of profes- 
sion or research career. Such a change in structure should bring 
about a fundamental change in the education of the college teacher. 
In this respect his role would no longer be that of a research spe- 
cialist but that of a research teacher. 

Possibly the greatest and most significant change to come in the 
field of higher education will be that which is related to the growing 
crisis in the urban culture. Today we are in critical need not only of 
building new cities in the vast area of our desert lands, but of re- 
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building those cities that are already in a vast state of decay--New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, Houston, Los Angeles, etc. 
Too many people crowded in too small an area have led not only toa 
rapid rise in crime and unemployment, but have produced power 
shortage, water pollution, air stagnation, noise pollution, traffic 
jams, and ahost of frustrated lives. 

Will the university provide the sociological imagination, the crea- 
tive design, the motivation and leadership that is necessary for a 
progressive and humane future? The need is imperative and the chal- 
lenge is great, but is the university ready to reconstruct itself in 
the light of the new age that is upon us? There are those who are 
Saying that "you can hide in the universities, but they are the very 
seat and soul of brain damage."> I know of no determinism that says 
it must continue to be so, for there are scholars bred in the tradi- 
tion of Ralph Waldo Emerson, Frank Lloyd Wright, and John Dewey, 
who, if given the opportunity, can provide the qualities necessary 
for the rebirth of our nation. 


The history of science makes it clear that the greatest 
advances in man's understanding of the universe are made by 
intuitive leaps at the frontiers of knowledge, not by intellec- 
tual walks along well-traveled paths. Similarly, the greatest 
scientific thinkers are those who rely on sudden intuitive 
flashes to solve problems. Nevertheless, all of our universi- 
ties attempt to train scientists by methods appropriate to 
the development of the intellect rather than the intuitive 
faculty. 6 


By placing the university in the center and at the heart of the city 
of the twentieth century, hope can give way to the essence of re- 
ality. Population control can be so maintained as to balance our 
productive capacity with human interest and need. In such a new 
world science can and will become the creative social force that it 
was destined to be rather than the agent of death that it is now. 
"The uncertain posture of the man of force before the life of art 
lies at the heart" of the problem of the university. Unless the 
political life of our culture becomes integrated with the intellectual 
and moral life of the university there canbe no birth of a new nation 
"conceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposition that all men 
are created free and equal." 
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HIGHER EDUCATION AND THE DECLINE 
OF THE JOB MARKET 


John Pulliam 


One of the custodians for an apartment complex in Norman holds a 
Ph.D. in political science from the University of Oklahoma. The 
PHI DELTA KAPPAN recently published the story of a teacher who 
returned to college in order to upgrade his knowledge and subse- 
quently educated himself out of a teaching position. Figures re- 
leased by the National Education Association indicate that college 
graduates receiving teaching certificates at the end of the 1971-72 
school year had the poorest placement prospects since the depres- 
sion. Only about half were able to secure positions as teachers. At 
the December meeting of the American Historical Association one of 
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the major interests was the radical need for jobs. There is substan- 
tial unemployment among trained historians and no market for new 
Ph.D,s in the field. The A.H.A. was addressed by Rich Klimmer who 
holds a doctorate in history from Northwestern University and who 
is working as a bar tender in Chicago. He spoke of the budget cuts 
in many universities and the demand for greater productivity from 
fewer teachers while class size continues to increase. Klimmer in- 
sisted that the real issue is the contradiction in the capitalistic 
system and the fiscal crisis. He said the solution rests with agencies 
that control universities, the city, the state, the Federal govern- 
ment and private philanthropies. 1 

Regardless of what the agencies that control universities should 
do, one must readily admit that a crisis does exist in the academic 
marketplace. Production of scholars is running well ahead of open- 
ings in many fields. An illustration from history will suffice. A 
total of 7,695 doctorate degrees inhistory were awarded in American 
colleges and universities during the time period 1873-1960. From 
1961 to 1970, 5,884 additional degrees were conferred.2 Obviously 
this means that there are far more trained historians than positions 
for teachers of history in higher education. Similar situations exist 
in most areas of study. A college education is no longer the sure 
road to a position and a graduate degree offers no guarantee of em- 
ployment. 

This brings me to the theme of this article: what has been the 
response of leaders in higher education to the job problem and what 
should the reaction be? It appears that the responses may be divided 
into two rough categories. First there are those who feel that fail- 
ure to place qualified graduates of colleges and universities into 
appropriate positions is merely a temporary difficulty associated 
with economic adjustment. They feel that better tax formulas and 
new legislation will relieve the situation as soon as legislatures get 
over their current dissatisfaction with educational institutions. 
Unemployment among the trained and educated is seen as an indica- 
tion of an imbalance which can be put right by greater concentration 
on programs with great demand such as computer training and edu- 
cation for the health sciences. Some believe that expanding industry 
and a stronger economy will take up the slack and again provide the 
jobs which were once abundant for every college graduate. The reac- 
tion of this group may be summarized: "tighten the belt, bite the 
bullet and emphasize the most promising areas for employment." 

A second group represented by an astonishing number of professors 
and scholars sees the problem as real but not one to be dealt with by 
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institutions of higher learning. They are aware that college gradu- 
ates have an employment problem but they argue that the function 
of a college education is not (and has never been) preparation of stu- 
dents for employment. This attitude is more prevalent in colleges 
of liberal arts than in professional schools such as engineering and 
education, but it is found on most university campuses. It is a time 
honored and traditional position rooted in the belief that education 
contributes to a selection of values, a set of attitudes for quality 
living and a style of life quite aside from specialized or technical 
training. The educational philosophy of Robert M. Hutchins and 
others associated with the Great Books of the Western World lends 
theoretical support to this group. Its spokesmen claim the univer- 
sity has no responsibility for problems of employment but only for 
getting on with the task of education. There is a denial of the prag- 
matic belief that college paves the way to a good job and economic 
security. This group holds that institutions of higher learning should 
be the repositories of that which is most sophisticated and refined 
in the culture -- the disciplines. If mastery of the academic disci- 
plines happens to coincide with job placement, so much the better, 
but that is not the purpose of education. 

The position of the second group has an interesting connection with 
at least one concept of academic freedom. It assumes not only that 
teachers must be free to teach and students to learn but also that 
knowledge is a consumer commodity. If people may choose what they 
want to study, then the organized disciplines will hold their own pre- 
cisely because of their structure and sophistication. The notion of 
consumer sovereignty in education means that the student has the 
right to study or not to study as a matter of individual choice. In 
some nations of the world such as the Soviet Union this theory has 
been replaced with the concept that the collective state has the 
right to choose what will be learned and who will study. There is no 
job placement problem where training is deliberately planned for 
future needs. Obviously, those disciplines not directly connected 
with professional training suffer in soviet society. While eschewing 
the communistic model, economist John Kenneth Galbraith has at- 
tacked the belief that students should have perfect choice of studies. 
If the student and the university are viewed as objects of invest- 
ment in which the public places scarce resources, education is not a 
matter for individual preference. As investors the public has the 
right to plan the educational output of schools and colleges in order 
to insure an adequate number of trained people to carry out vital 
functions. Further, the student has a clear obligation to return 
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the investment in his education through increased production and 
service.3 This position gains strength as more public tax money is 
put into institutions of higher learning. 

Even in the face of serious unemployment problems for college 
graduates it would be inappropriate and futile for leaders in higher 
education to gear their curriculi to the job market. Considerable 
time is required to initiate needed programs and to eliminate dead 
wood. Universities may have some clues but they can hardly claim 
superiority to other institutions in their ability to predict future 
employment needs. It is very likely that the best of planning today 
would fail to prepare students for tomorrow's jobs because of the 
rapidity of change. While it would be a grave error for universities 
to adopt the goal of job preparation as their major objective, it is 
doubtful that they could attain even this limited goal. 

On the other hand, the proper response to the unemployment crisis 
is not to ignore it while offering the same tired programs and 
courses. Professors have too long regarded themselves as the 
keepers of the store of refined and sophisticated knowledge locked 
up in the formal disciplines. Already there are roads to many kinds 
of knowledge which bypass the universities in favor of computer, 
governmental, industrial and other routes. If there is too much 
arrogance in the demands made by institutions of higher learning and 
if the requirements for admission to scholarship are unrealistic, 
more efforts will be made to reach the vaults of knowledge without 
passing through the university gates. 

Perhaps Christopher Jencks is a bit too caustic when he says that 
educational institutions serve primarily as selection and certifica- 
tion agencies and only secondarily as agencies for changing behavior4 
but one cannot deny that schools do measure people and give them 
labels. There is irony in the fact that some people with proper edu- 
cational credentials cannot get jobs while at the same time others 
find it impossible to enter the colleges which supply those creden- 
tials. 

Capable people in the United States are often prevented from ob- 
taining creative and important employment because they lack college 
degrees. At the same time, those who get the degrees and the jobs 
do not necessarily perform with efficiency and imagination.5 Per- 
haps we are entering an era when more flexibility should be encour- 
aged in the whole educational enterprise. Offering cultural improve- 
ment for the employed and retraining or special skills for the un- 
employed need not be incompatible tasks. We need to give serious 
attention to Dewey's famous dictum that education is not prepara- 
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_tion for life but life itself and his belief that education must con- 
tinue as long as life goes on. In an age or rapid change more and 
more people will need to continue their educationlong past the period 
now in common vogue. The relationship between schooling and job 
prestige may be broken down. Future society may have to pay its 
highest salaries to those who do undesirable work such as trash col- 
lecting. There is almost certainly going to be more leisure time 
for everyone in the future. There is no logical reason why custodians 
should not write poetry or plumbers should not study philosophy. 
Neither is there any mutually exclusive relationship between prepara- 
tion for a career in nuclear engineering and the development of a 
taste for classical music in the future engineer. Leisure time may 
be used for the pursual of the ideals of liberal education in the 
classical sense but there is little reason to suppose that people will 
acquire an interest in such education unless a foundation is laid for 
it by early study. 

Some reformers have demanded an end to artificial barriers to 
college admission and to a structured campus routine. They argue 
that traditional requirements for class attendance, course schedules, 
minimum grade point averages and living on campus mitigate against 
the student with special circumstances. Barriers are piaced in the 
path of the student who is unable to give up a job, meet regular day- 
time classes or move to the college campus. Many students with 
traditional degrees are unable to find satisfactory employment and 
at the same time thousands of others are in need of the learning 
experiences which colleges can offer. Solutions suggested include 
"colleges without walls," off-campus degree programs and nonresi- 
dential college programs. New York has taken a step in this direc- 
tion with its Regents' Degree Program which does not require at- 
tendance on any campus. Naturally there is some danger that these 
programs will result in second-rate degrees and a loss of control 
for the universities. Nevertheless, more efforts to reach more 
persons at various stages of their educational development should 
certainly be made. In the long run, more teaching positions may be 
created as a result of expanding the reach of colleges and universi- 
ties. 

Michigan State University is a good example of a major state uni- 
versity now undergoing a re-evaluation of its entire program. This 
institution has 41,000 students, 3,123 faculty members and degree 
programs in some 200 fields.6 Michigan State enjoys a high academic 
reputation and is outstanding in several areas. It has moved from a 
school stressing agricultural sciences to one that may claim great 
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diversity. Now, however, there is a great deal of pressure to enter 
the field of adult education, off-campus programs and urban educa- 
tion. Many professors complain that older adults are more difficult 
to teach because they do not look up to instructors with wide-eyed 
awe. Some feel that evening and Saturday classes would restrict 
research activities. Others fear a lowering of standards for pro- 
grams that are taught off campus or are concerned about teaching 
students with weak academic backgrounds. The faculty appears to be 
less than enthusiastic about moving into the cities or developing new 
programs in practical areas such as public health. Yet the adminis- 
tration at Michigan State is very much interested in pushing these 
new programs. 

It should be remembered that Michigan State University is not 
only a public state institution but also one of the schools established 
under the Morrill Act. It is a land-grant university specifically de- 
signed to deal with practical subjects such as agriculture, engineer- 
ing and military science. It would be incredible if one of the land- 
grant universities should take leadership in opposing new programs 
designed to serve the needs of a changing society or to extending 
university opportunities to all of the people. Surely it is possible to 
have excellence together with a wide range of programs and students 
from all walks of life. 

As Karier points out, education has usually been treated as if it 
were only as broad as schooling instead of as broad as society and 
man himself.7 This is bad enough in an era of slow cultural change 
but it can be fatal in atime when the rate of change causes constant 
need for adaptation. One of the clearest statements of the educa- 
tional dilemma in a period of change is William O. Stanley's EDUCA- 
TION AND SOCIAL INTEGRATION. But even Stanley's succinct 
treatment of the problem of order and clarity in a transitional 
period is hardly adequate to describe the present crisis. We have 
moved into what Kenneth Boulding calls "postcivilized" society: a 
period in which the only stable factor is change itself. It should be 
obvious that education cannot afford to stand still in the post- 
civilized, super-industrial Global Village. Indeed, the current lack 
of jobs for college graduates is overshadowed by the problems of 
human adjustment, the automated-leisure time society, pollution, 
the world population explosion and international relations. Either 
higher education will successfully prepare students to deal with these 
and other yet-to-be-defined super-problems or the colleges and uni- 
versities will perish along with the extinction of their products. 
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No one is very excited about a philosophy of education which con- 
centrates on job preparation. It is far more respectable to discuss 
the liberal education which somehow is supposed to develop the subtle 
characteristics which mark off the educated from the ignorant. 
Lofty educational ideals do not readily lend themselves to the idols 
of the marketplace. They are concerned for the education that pro- 
duces the good life, the perfect society, the fully human being. 

Yet the realities of the modern technical, urban, media-saturated, 
cybernated, post-industrial and post-civilized society run headlong 
into the concept of education for high culture. No period of history 
offered as much potential for the truly liberal education as does the 
present. Economic support, leisure time, greater health, the avail- 
ability of information and a heightened sense of awareness are now 
possible for many. But unless universities can also meet practical 
needs of the present and the future they will become, like the pyra- 
mids, mere monuments to a dead civilization. 
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THE AUTONOMY OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
E. D. Duryea 


History abounds, of course, with the relics of institutions which 
"got out of joint" with their times and stagnated, symbols of past 
eras. Higher education over the span of centuries has not lacked its 
own examples. 

To illustrate this rather sweeping generalization one can turn back 
to the medieval universities which in the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies provided a home for the new intellectuals of their day. Their 
scholars brought to their halls the scholastic disputations which 
originated in the time of the great Abelard and promoted a revolution 
in learning which had enormous consequences. As the intellectual 
centers of their culture they had become by the thirteenth century 
what the medieval historian Hastings Rashdall called the third force 
of western Europe along with the Pope and Holy Roman Emperor. In 
this thrust to influence they dealt with a knowledge of critical im- 
portance to the development of Christian theology, epitomized by 
the massive SUMMA THEOLOGICA written by Thomas Aquinas while 
a master at Paris. The authority of the imposing masters of Canon 
Law at that institution carried to the Papacy itself, as on at least 
one occasion the Pope bowed to their theological interpretation. The 
Church officials and the lawyers, doctors and other professionals of 
the day studied at the universities and carried their degrees. Con- 
currently by the distinguished status of their scholars and by the 
more practical and astute negotiations with Pope and King the 
masters achieved a corporate autonomy which protected their vital 
endeavor from the intrusions of bishops and barons alike. 

Yet, at the very time of the universities' preeminence, the mill 
of scholasticism, in the words of Friedrich Paulsen, "went on clack- 
ing but the meal had ceased to be forthcoming."' Their success and 
consequent commitment to the scholastic learning blinded their 
scholars to new forces at work. As a consequence one finds the great 
scientists of the sixteenth and seventeenth century science with few 
exceptions outside their walls. Also during the fourteenth century 
the power and influence of the Papacy declined and the universities 
fell to an increasing surveillance and control by the kings of the 
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rising national states. In sum, by the sixteenthcentury the medieval 
university had become a bastion of the status quo. 

Three hundred years later in nineteenth century Germany, a uni- 
versity system emerged which opened its doors to the new sciences. 
By doing so its institutions assumed a position of intellectual leader- 
ship and international influence, once again in the forefront of man- 
kind's intellectual advances. And as a consequence they achieved a 
commanding status as the center for advanced knowledge basic to an 
emerging science-based, technological civilization. The accomplish- 
ment of the German universities, however, rested upon a combina- 
tion of national support and institutional autonomy. Their profes- 
sors controlled their academic affairs and as a consequence the 
direction of their studies. 

As one looks over the great success and influence of American 
higher education in this century, one's view is not without some of 
the aspects of these two historical examples. By the first World 
War, American universities had attained asignificant role in society 
by means of their effective adoption of specialized knowledge, espe- 
cially in the natural and social sciences. Their "production" of 
knowledge and its communication in the training of professionals and 
experts and in the form of the contributions by professorial experts 
in their various fields has given them a unique importance. The 
affluence of contemporary American society, based upon a science- 
based technology, has depended heavily upon its universities and 
colleges. 

Yet today the specialists and their organizational units, the de- 
partments, maintain a system of values which firmly holds higher 
education--despite student protests of the late 1960s--to the func- 
tions of what well may be a passing order. Many evidences support 
the emergence of a new kind of society: one substantially urbanized 
and industrialized with an international intimacy which suggests new 
kinds of concerns and needs. Human problems related to a complex 
metropolitan area, to ecological threats, to increasing intrusions 
from other nations and cultures, and to social relationships press 
into secondary importance the more traditional endeavor of conquer- 
ing a physical world and achieving a material affluence. 

It is too soon to perceive the present clearly, obviously. One can- 
not in anticipation of some envisioned future simply cast aside the 
establishment with all its significant achievement. One can hardly 
make a commitment to some uncertain law of historical growth and 
decay which even if it were verified leaves the question of timing 
far too crucial. What this kind of reasoning does suggest, however, 
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is that the vitality of societal institutions, such as colleges and 
universities, rests upon their interaction with their societal en- 
vironment. It guides one into an examination of this relationship 
and into both the substance and means which enhance its effective- 
ness. For universities and colleges, it raises for closer inspection 
two attributes of societal institutions, autonomy and accountability. 

Historically, both stand out clearly in the rise and fall or pros- 
perity and decadence of universities noted above. The medieval uni- 
versity, as the classic example, prospered as an institution of great 
influence when its masters had hewed out their independence from 
local bishop and town officials and created an intellectual vitality at 
the cutting edge of knowledge well in advance of their times. At the 
same time the substance of its efforts had acontemporary relevance 
that led to both legitimization and support from the Pope and kings. 
Five centuries later, the moribund universities of Europe began to 
emerge once again as institutions vital to society when in Germany 
they opened their studies to the new knowledge first of the natural 
and later the social sciences. Concurrently, the German universities 
received an autonomy over their academic affairs which reflected 
the value of their services to the rising German industrial economy 
and was epitomized by the distinguished status accorded their pro- 
fessors-as scholars and experts. In this country, similarly the early 
classical colleges by the mid-nineteenth century had lost a signifi- 
cant function in the changing character of the American society. The 
viability of the American form of higher education came through a 
few decades later when the limited curriculum of these colleges was 
opened by the adherents of the New Education committed to the ad- 
vancement of a specialized knowledge essential for the emerging 
industrial economy, to more flexible and effective forms of instruc- 
tion, and to the extension of knowledge by means of direct service 
to the supporting society. The latter endeavor combined the German 
dedication to scholarship with the Land Grant philosophy of universi- 
ties engaged upon studies of immediate value to a developing society 
and open to students from all its classes. 

The rise of American higher education from relatively ineffectual 
colleges in the 1830s and 1840s to a major endeavor enrolling close to 
fifty percent of the youth and called upon by nearly all facets of the 
society from business and social service to government at all levels 
illustrates an accountability to the needs of society. Similarly, like 
medieval antecedents universities in this century have served at 
what we have called the intellectual cutting edge, at the fore of new 
knowledge. Their dedication to this kind of learning underwent that 
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age-old tempering process by which they achieved an autonomy in the 
face of at times impressive counter forces. The new science had 
influential detractors well illustrated in the controversies over 
Darwinian principles; the social sciences inturn faced attacks during 
the McCarthy era. Universities survived and prospered as intellec- 
tual institutions in a non-intellectual society. 

In the perspective of American history during which higher educa- 
tion proved able to maintain its vitality by adapting positively toa 
changing society, it becomes difficult to avoid a recognition of the 
importance in this process of the balance maintained between an 
accountability to the society and autonomy for the direction of in- 
ternal affairs. Certainly, universities and colleges responded to the 
American culture of thelate nineteenth and the twentieth centuries. 
Yet, they did so in terms of a freedom to handle their educational 
and other academic affairs. In the retrospect of time, it becomes 
clear also that their form of government has been a major support 
and that this has resulted from a relationship to their source of 
legitimization, i.e., state governments, spelled out by charters for 
private institutions and by statutes and constitutional provision for 
public ones. They have accrued a tradition of internal autonomy pro- 
vided for in the colonial origins by the use of the corporate form as 
the mechanism for their legitimization. Whether private or public, 
governing boards as corporations have held a privileged role, not 
without analogy to business corporations, in the handling of the in- 
ternal affairs of their institutions. Had American colleges evolved 
as units of ministries of education as their European counterparts 
existed, the situation would have been quite different. 

The thesis of this discussion, therefore, is that a vital system of 
universities and colleges comes forth and endures when it achieves 
and maintains a balance between institutional and academic autonomy 
and societal relevance. It rests upon the related assumption that 
fundamental to this balance is a formal and atraditional relationship 
with its external society which can be maintained only if supported 
by appropriate bases for institutional government, as the corporate 
status of medieval institutions and the patrimony of the German 
states in the nineteenth century so well epitomized. The point in 
expounding this thesis, as stated here in its bare essence, grows out 
of what the author conceives as potent threats to this balance be- 
coming manifest in the late twentieth century. These intrusions 
have their most tangible form in the erosion of the corporate au- 
thority of governing boards. 
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To begin with, it must be recognized that evidences of this erosion 
come from internal sources as well as external. In contrast to their 
formal, legal authority, boards at major institutions have operated 
at the practical level on the basis of shared powers. The sheer 
growth in size and complexity of institutions has forced delegations 
to administrators and, for educational and many academic personnel 
matters, to faculties. Similarly, a variety of essentially academic 
external agencies such as the American Association of University 
Professors, accrediting associations, and disciplinary and profes- 
sional societies have imposed standards and practices. More re- 
cently, the advent of collective bargaining has led in an increasing 
number of institutions to formal, written contracts which spell out 
many administrative-faculty relationships and even forward to an 
external arbiter grievances traditionally decided finally by the boards 
or their presidential executives. 

Intruding pressures from public sources loom as most immediate 
and more specific threats tothe authority of boards and consequently 
to the autonomy of higher institutions. Without detailing the role 
of the federal government, it is clear that control follows funding. 
The regulatory rules which grants from federal agencies carry with 
them affect the spectrum of university operations, ranging from 
the nature of the research supported to supervision of institutional 
policies covering minority groups highlighted in the recent action by 
the United States Office of Education against Columbia University. 
It would be difficult not to expect similar kinds of intrusions to 
follow from state governments as public funds goto private colleges 
and universities. We already have evidence of this in legislative 
rulings about the handling of student disruptions. 

Intrusions from state governments that tend to reduce corporate 
autonomy, however, have grown out of the expansion of higher edu- 
cation as it has become increasingly a "right" rather than a privilege. 
State colleges and universities have assumed the major burden for 
this expansion and concurrently have presented legislatures and 
executive officers with major financial and other commitments. In 
the aftermath of this trend, especially during recent years of a 
rising public concern with taxes, two new conditions have taken form. 
One constitutes the growth of statewide coordinating and consoli- 
dated governing boards and the emergence of statewide systems of 
colleges and universities. Whatever the alternative, local campuses 
will find some powers previously held locally transferred to central 
offices with their own bureaucratic level which cuts off boards of 
individual institutions as they exist or places another administrative 
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buffer between local campuses and boards of systems. The other 
relates tothe increasingly vigorous overview by offices of the execu- 
tive branch of state government. Budget and financial control 
pffices take an increasingly active role in the handling of institu- 
tional expenditures, as frequently as not bypassing governing boards 
to deal with presidents and at times their administrative associates 
directly. Civil service commissions exercise control over personnel 
policies for the non-professional personnel. Legislative committees 
and their staff members move onto campuses to investigate, and 
make decisions, without channelling their activities through boards, 
Finally, one finds negotiators for professional and academic unions 
sitting across the bargaining table with representatives of state 
employee relations offices to the exclusion at times of both boards 
and their presidents or chancellors. 

Clearly asuccinct essay such as this can no more than remark upon 
these developments. As viewed here American institutions of higher 
education for a century have demonstrated an effective balance be- 
tween autonomy and accountability. They have enjoyed a freedom 
from external supervision which while far from perfect has never- 
theless enabled them to pioneer in the frontiers of knowledge and 
serve as social critic within what Harold Laski called the basic postu- 
lates of the society. On the whole, and especially at major institu- 
tions, academicians have found freedom by and large to perform 
their tasks and direct their endeavors on the basis of their profes- 
sional criteria. Evaluation of effectiveness in both teaching and 
research has rested upon standards determined by the academic pro- 
fession. Concurrently, these institutions have performed functions 
which have proven of substantial value if not a necessity for the ex- 
ternal society which has supported them. They have proved respon- 
sive not only for the development of traditional areas of knowledge 
but have remained open for the special needs of a more immediate 
value instituting programs for both the training of practitioners 
and the extension of their substantive concerns. 

Although frequently damned, sometimes rightfully, as instruments 
of economic and other vested interests, governing boards as holders 
of corporate authority have constituted the buttress upon which this 
uniquely effective balance between autonomy and accountability has 
rested. They have provided a bastion against direct public intrusions 
such as no ministry or department of education ever could. Yet, by 
the nature of their membership and of their corporate responsibility 
they have given the general public a voice into institutional affairs. 
As corporations with traditional and legal rights under law they have 
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maintained a delicate and at times uncertain role balancing the in- 
ternal and external interests. 

The erosion of this corporate authority evident in recent decades 
points to the inevitability of a basic change in the nature of college 
and university government. It leads one to suggest that educational 
leaders will wisely begin a search for alternative bases by which the 
relationship between institutions of higher learning and the general 
society can be channeled. The alternative already looming large 
threatens to give superior weight to the accountability side of that 
essential balance. As a consequence, it would seem a real danger 
that public institutions well can undergo a conversion into depart- 
ments of state governments and that private ones will find them- 
selves subjects tothe at times almost detailed supervision and regu- 
lation already taking form for other corporations. The academic 
enterprise may find its essential intellectual freedom eroded as well 
and its institutions threatened with demise which came upon their 
medieval predecessors as they lost the opportunity to play Pope 
against King and became subject to the power of the latter, com- 
mitted to serve as transmitters of the status quo under firm con- 
trol by the governments of the emerging national states. 


ALIENATED: THE COLLEGE PROFESSOR 
Michael V. Belok and Malcolm S. Enger 


Erich Fromm was among the earliest of social critics to identify 
alienation as a preeminent concern of modern man. Fromm defined 
the process of alienation by saying: 


It is the fact that man does not experience himself as 
the active bearer of his own powers and richness, but as an 
impoverished "thing, '' dependent on powers outside of him- 
self, unto whom he has projected his living substance. 1 
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The thrust of the co-authors' research has been directed towards 
the image of the teacher, both his own and his culture's. The senior 
research has been engaged in the research of teacher images for well 
over a decade, and Enger has joined him in recent years with a simi- 
lar effort. While our investigations flowed their separate channels, 
we both encountered a common phenomenon: surfacing repeatedly, 
like the ubiquitous cork, was the very concept of alienation which 
Fromm identified. While neither of us viewed this as the primary 
purpose of our research, we soon came to accept that, unconsciously 
at least, this had been a potent, underlying assumption of much of 
our explorations. After all, much of the research literature con- 
cerning teachers speaks of "stranger in the community" and "negative 
self-concept" both of which smack highly of alienation--one of social 
alienation and the other of alienation from self. 

This position, that the teacher is viewed by society as a person 
estranged from his community, could hardly go unchallenged. Let us 
substantiate by reviewing the research. Belok's major study was of 
college professors and their characterizations in novels. Enger's 
major study was of teacher images as portrayed in contemporary 
novels. Thus it was the modern novel which served us jointly asa 
primary source of social data. It was the fictionalized perspective, 
more than any other, which drew us to conclude that teachers, most 
especially college professors, experience an acute sense of aliena- 
tion. 

It might be argued that novels are not a telling source for the re- 
search of social attitudes. In point of fact there is a growing body 
of literature which attests to the validity of the sociology of liter- 
ature. Joseph S. Roucek has classified various approaches to the 
sociology of literature and conveniently summarized much of the 
findings. He catalogues the literature under three rubrics: (1) the 
"reflection theory, " (2) literature as a means of social control, and 
(3) the "influence theory. "2 Our own inclination has been to lean 
heavily on the first theory, that literature may serve as a mirror 
to accurately reflect social reality. We are by no means alone in 
sharing this point of view. Dorothy Yost Deegan wrote: 


Nowhere can social attitudes be more easily recognized 
than in fiction: nowhere is the slow and subtle change in 
attitudes more readily observed, 3 


Melva Grace Kauffman further justified the uses of fiction when 
she wrote: 
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Literary critics apparently agree with Deegan and Kauffman. 
Brooks and Warren, for instance, contended that, basic to an under- 
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Fiction is one of the telling sources of social data. It 
is impersonal and detached from actual life, yet deeply per- 
sonal in its connotative and empathizing qualities. Attitudes 
are painstakingly sketched through the sensitive reaction of 
writers. Two reasons especially make it appropriate to study 
fiction for attitudes of society toward the teacher. One is 
that fiction is an opinion setter. Many of the uncomplimen- 
tary labels given today's teachers were undoubtedly handed 
down through earlier fiction. ... The second reason for ob- 
serving teachers in fiction is its availability, its appeal, and 
its progressive, painless, and comprehensive portrayal of 
social interaction and its motivations. Since fiction is being 
more and more widely utilized for studying social thought 
and action in other fields, may it not appropriately be used 
to explore prevailing concepts of teachers in American 
society 74 


standing of fiction, is the recognition that: 


The fictional form, therefore, does not simply "dress 
up"'a specific comment on human nature. The fictional form 
actually gives point and definition to the social commen- 
tary. 5 


Lionel Trilling extended this notion when he commented: 


And Wellek and Warren stated, with considerable conviction, this 


The novel then, is a perpetual quest for reality, the 
field of its research being always the social world, the ma- 
terial of its analysis being always manner or the indication 
of the direction of man's soul. ® 


further addition: 


Much the more common approach to the relation of 
literature and society is the study of works of literature as 
social documents, as assumed pictures of social reality. Nor 
can it be doubted that some kind of social picture can be ab- 
stracted from literature. 7 
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The use of literature as a source of social data has grown increas- 
ingly more popular among investigators. Vernon L. Farrington, in 
his pioneer work on American social thought, made wide use of liter- 
ature, as did Henry Steele Commager in his study of the American 
mind. Psychologists have made frequent use of literature in an ef- 
fort to supply concrete referents for abstract concepts. Notable 
among these are Sigmund Freud in such a work as LEONARDO DA 
VINCI or Karen Horney in such a work as OUR INNER CONFLICTS. 
Erich Fromm made extensive use of the novel, often to delineate an 
aspect of alienation, in his works, MAN FOR HIMSELF and THE 
SANE SOCIETY. In a more contemporary vein, Kate Millett has 
drawn heavily upon fiction to illustrate the nature of sexual oppres- 
sion in her work, SEXUAL POLITICS. 

Sociologist David Riesman, in INDIVIDUALISM RECONSIDERED and 
THE LONELY CROWD, analyzed novels to reveal the changes in so- 
cial character mirrored in them. Riesman's focus on the fictional 
character allowed him to project an image of the other - directed 
personality, who will sacrifice all that is distinctive about himself 
to win approval of the group. 

It is more than sim” |y coincidence that one of the novels employed 
by Riesman was also important in Belok's study of the college pro- 
fessor. This was the novel WE HAPPY FEW by Helen Howe. In his 
analysis Riesman points out that Howe's novel is, in reality, a study 
of intellectuals and an examination of ethical values expressed 
through the attitudes rendered toward them. The cardinal sin with 
which the professors of the novel are charged is pride or egocentrism. 
It is true that the central characters engage in bitter rivalries for 
prestige. However, Riesman maintained, that the flaw which made 
these professors so vulnerable to attack, was not "hubris" at all, 
but insufficient pride in their own achievements.8 Riesman's analy- 
sis exemplifies what literature may reveal about social attitudes 
and thought. 

We are convinced that the novel serves as a reliable source of 
social data; moreover, it is altogether consistent with the purpose 
of the novel to do so. The purpose of fiction, after all, is to repre- 
sent life at a higher level of reality, one which transcends the par- 
ticulars of time and place to suggest the truth of human experience 
and to reveal the multiplicity of human attitudes and values. Our 
own teaching experiences on college campuses serve to confirm the 
validity of our literary experiences. For instance, the novels indi- 
cate that society tends to regard the professor with a combination 
of the suspicion reserved for the theoretician, the mistrust re- 
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served for the intellectual and the curiosity reserved for the eccen- 
tric. It is not difficult to perceive how the professor might in- 
ternalize rejection from such treatment at the hands of society. 
Consequently, the professor of the novel characteristically expresses 
feelings of rootlessness, isolation, and depersonalization. We feel 
we are joined by a host of teachers who must confront such feelings 
in their daily lives. 

It is also worth noting that more than two-thirds of the novels, 
which depict the college professor as a lonely and powerless man, 
were themselves written by college professors. We cannot help but 
infer that the professor-novelist shares to some extent the senti- 
ment of his professor character. 

Even a cursory inspection of the mass media of communication 
reinforces the theme of alienation and the teacher. The professor 
of the television drama is weak and ineffectual. The educator is 
constantly under attack in the news media. In George Gerbner's 
massive study of the media, he reports that newsmen think of 
schoolmen as secretive, timid, and cowardly.? In films teachers 
tend to appear as buffoons or madmen. Gerbner reports: 


Comedies were nearly twice as frequent among these 
films as among films "not" involving schools and teachers; 
the percentages were 20 percent and 12 percent respectively. 
Films portraying schools, teachers and sometimes mad pro- 
fessors included more than twice as many science-fiction 
subjects (11 per cent) as did other films (5 per cent). 10 


Interestingly enough, some uncomplimentary characterizations can 
be traced to teachers themselves. Claude Bowman analyzed 375 arti- 
cles in general magazines to determine what attitudes toward pro- 
fessors are most common. Abouc one-third of the articles were 
written by professors. These professor-authors were more critical 
toward their colleagues than non-academic writers, although both 
groups were critical. The unfavorable characterizations pictured 
professors as dull, dry, unsocial, unmanly, impractical, and lazy. 
Bowman drew attention to what he considered unfair characteriza- 
tions, pointing out that the professor is never pictured ashandsome, 
gay, or brilliant. 11 

Richard C. Boys, in his study of college life as portrayed in fic- 
tion, concluded that fiction writers show the college professor as a 
"queer person" and one who should not be judged by our usual stand- 
ards of human conduct. 12 
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This conclusion was corroborated by Leo Gurko, who studied teacher 
figures in both fiction and motion pictures and made the point that 
the teacher fares no better in films than he does in fiction, and 
that the characterizations are almost always very unfavorable. The 
women professors received an even less flattering treatment than 
the men, if that is possible. They were portrayed as dried-up spin- 
sters or masculine-aggressive types, 13 

Belok found women professors cast in a similar light. They were 
often shown as hostile and aggressive women, filled with hate, and 
physically unattractive. 14 

After studying fifty novels published since 1940, Belok. concluded 
that the treatment of the male professor was not stereotyped, but 
that there were a disproportionate number of odd, vicious, or dis- 
agreeable characters in the novels. He pointed out further that the 
professors of the novels were not active in community affairs, and 
their social life was sharply restricted. The male college professor 
was regarded as unwordly, timid, shy, and repressed. He is viewed 
in the world of the novel as "a second-rater," and if his interests 
pertain to the arts, he is thought of as unmanly. 15 

The findings of other researchers seem to confirm Belok's picture 
of the college professor in novels. Arthur Foff conducted a compre- 
hensive examination of the school teacher in novels over an extended 
time period. He found the implicit suggestion time and again that 
somehow the teacher is not a "real man."16 His summation of social 
attitudes toward the teacher could describe equally well the ideal 
conditions for nurturing a sense of alienation. Foff concluded: 


The male teacher is the object of a social attitude that 
is markedly ambivalent. In school, he is usually regarded 
with affection and respect. Outside of school, he is treated 
like afamiliar stranger. It is expected that he will be in the 
community, but not of it. His ascribed role insists that he 
be solitary, effeminate, and impractical. In order to assume 
this role successfully, the teacher must achieve failure as a 
man, 17 


Andrew H. Erskine found a comparable expression of attitudes 
toward teachers in Broadway plays produced between 1920 and 1950. 
Erskine concluded that while most of the teacher characters re- 
ceived a sympathetic and serious treatment, they were portrayed 
as being so maladjusted and helpless that they appeared pathetic. 
Erskine reported the frequency of personality traits that the char- 
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acters in his study displayed. In so doing Erskine described the 
symptoms of the alienation malaise, if not the causes. Erskine's 
analyses of characterizations revealed these traits occurring with 
the greatest frequency: general maladjustment--66 per cent, neu- 
roticism--51 per cent, economic trouble--37 per cent, dominance-- 
34 per cent, sexual tension--33 percent, and inappropriate clothing-- 
19 per cent, 18 

Enger found contemporary novels (1965-1971) peopled with alienated 
college professor types. To the person slightly out of sync with his 
time, the flux of changing social values, from the conformity and 
indifference of the 1950's to the involvement and commitment of 
the 1960's, only intensifies feeling of alienation. 19 

Representatives of the alienated college teacher character are: 
(1) William Stoner, in John Williams' STONER (1965), whose nobility 
and dedication avail him nothing in his effort to establish meaningful 
personal relationships; (2) Sylvian Arreman, in John Hersey's TOO 
FAR TO WALK (1966), whose great love of the classics marks him as 
irrelevant and hopelessly out of touch with his time; (3) Maximilian 
Spielman, in John Borth's GILES GOAT-BOY (1966), whose struggle 
to maintain peer-group status completely warps his perception of 
reality; (4) Harry Bailly, in Ken Kolb's GETTING STRAIGHT (1967), 
whose rejection of the hippie subculture to find a place for himself 
in the educational establishment casts him adrift; (5) Jarod Howe in 
Herbert Gold's THE GREAT AMERICAN JACKPOT (1968), whose 
struggle to regain a sense of identity through the Black Movement 
results ingreat personal sacrifice; (6) Aaron Philips in Nat Hentoff's 
ONWARDS! (1968), whose agony over his role in the anti-war protest 
movement consumes him totally; (7) George Hansen in Christopher 
Brockhouse's RUNNING OUT (1970), whose desire for social intimacy 
expresses itself in an endless series of seductions; (8) Joseph Pastore 
in Jack Lynn's THE PROFESSOR (1971), whose yearning to rediscover 
his roots enmeshes him helplessly in the world of organized crime. 

A tragic note resounds through the lives of such literary charac- 
ters. Despite success in their professorial roles, they are unable to 
achieve a sense of self. 

To what social factors can this growing body of alienated pro- 
fessors be attributed? Attempts to explain can be only tentative at 
best. It does appear as if there has been a conflict of long standing 
between the desire for community involvement on the one hand and 
the traditional isolation of academe on the other. Relaxed admission 
policies, federal subsidies, and a middle class conviction that a col- 
lege education was a necessary prerequisite to success led toa 
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democratization of the universities in the 1940's. This produced a 
student body far less tolerant of elitism, intellectual aloofness, or 
cloistered scholarship. The explosive growth of higher institutions 
of learning during the 1950's produced a condition in which individual 
spans of control had grown beyond manageable segments. The Asian 
involvement, the drug culture and the "new assertiveness" of the 
1960's combined to foster a climate of "anomie."" Robert K. Merton 
argued that "anomie" be defined as a condition of "breakdown in the 
cultural structure, occurring particularly when there is an acute 
disjunction between the cultural norms and goals and the. . . capaci- 
ties of members of a group to act in accord with them."20 Thus 
the soil in which alienation flourishes has been enriched for three 
decades. 

The social factors which appear to be characterizing the 1970's 
bode no better for the alienated person. We see before us unchecked 
urbanization, unstinting technological growth, and, most of all, a 
retreat from activism on college campuses and areturn to the ethic 
of privatism. It is these conditions which make the 1970's ripe to 
produce a whole new generation of alienated professors. Clearly, to 
all the more familiar models of teachers, it is time to add a new 
one--the alienated professors. 
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THE PYRRHIC VICTORY OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
Martin W. Schoppmeyer 


Higher education in Western Europe grew out of the Cathedral 
schools of Charlemagne and culminated during the thirteenth century 
in the University of Paris. There were other universities and several 
were quite good, but as the saying of the times went, Rome had the 
Pope, Vienna the Emperor, but Paris, the University. The whole 
arrangement was quite elitist. 

Today we are told by the Carnegie Commission! that we have moved 
from education for the elite into mass education and are now enter- 
ing an era of universal-access education at the higher levels. Such a 
situation seems quite egalitarian and boding well for mankind. Yet 
the reports of great success may in reality be the notification of 
complete defeat. 

A definition of higher education seems necessary. It is essentially 
a liberal education. Liberal in the classical sense that it frees man 
from ignorance and prejudice and permits him to become a unique 
thinking individual. It is not, therefore, a bag of tricks or a set of 
learned responses either memorized or due to Pavlovian conditioning 
which makes a more productive worker or a one-dimensional person 
regardless of comparative financial reward. It is not to equip a man 
to get abetter job as the modern conventional wisdoms would have it 
nor is its value commercially definable as Christopher Jencks seems 
to believe. 

For the goal of making a thinking autonomous human being can be 
measured only in its own terms andnot by amonetary or commercial 
yardstick, A theological gauge was quite in vogue for many centuries. 

"Give me the boy and Iwill be sure of the man," Loyola is reported 
to have said for he desired to offset the Reformation with correct 
Catholics. His followers were given the young Voltaire, who although 
a monument to liberal education was rarely claimed by his Jesuit 
teachers because of his theological instability. On the same basis, 
Oxford was not too happy with Newman, but he fared better than 
Campion three centuries earlier. 

The main drawback to liberal education as exemplified by these 
cases is that independent thinking people are really not too popular 
with rulers, with their peers, and the general populace, or even 
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their teachers. They step on thin ice, insult sacred cows and ques- 
tion popular Dicta. B. F. Skinner seems frankly appalled at the idea 
of an autonomous man? and any societal or organizational structure 
which has a specific program to implement really cannot tolerate 
them. Thus, it is essential to revamp the goals of the institutions 
which produce unique men. Therefore, higher education must have 
goals more fitting the needs of whatever controls society, the ruler, 
dictator, economic system, industrial complex--or a combination of 
all four. The logical method of shift is to create rewards for the 
products of the institution which outweigh the personal satisfaction 
of individualism. This in turn creates curricular change to better 
"prepare" graduates for these rewarding roles. And this is what is 
called Vocationalism. 

The history of the development of higher education has been a 
sequence of liberal-vocational power swings with vocationalism de- 
veloping an increasing lead in the twentieth century. Vocationalism 
is now threatened by the gradual growth of a third--a newer and 
more insidious threat to real higher education--entertainment. 

The Carnegie Report could in fact read that we have moved from 
liberal education for the elite to vocationalism for the masses and 
are entering an era of universal access to entertainment. 

The positions within the long competition between liberalism and 
vocationalism has been well summarized by Hutchins. It has been 
considered with varying success by Mortimer Smith, Rickover, and 
Harold Benjamin to name a few. They all seem to have been hissing 
the wrong villain. For one man's culture is another man's vocation- 
alism. 

The Greeks who invented the idea of higher education in the liberal 
context saw Plato, Socrates and Aristotle. 

But they also produced the Sophists whose thrusts were oratorical 
ploys for the successful politician. Plato himself could not avoid 
the practical application of education for the philosopher king even 
though this did not reflect personal gain for the selected ruler. 

The Romans were able to keep a neat distinction between education 
and vocationalism. Roman scholars were generally not rewarded as 
opposed to vocationally trained militarists and Rome's philosopher 
emperor Marcus Aurelius could record excellent stoic thought while 
at the colluseum games. But this activity exemplifies separation 
from entertainment. 

The Middle Ages maintained this posture. Paris provided the liberal 
arts. It provided vocational training for teachers, the clergy, law- 
yers and medical men. It also provided for Rabelais, street fights, 
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and Francois Villon. The Renaissance was decorated with More and 
Erasmus but also neo-sophists like Francis Bacon and Machiavelli. 
Entertainment was provided by the establishment of the theatre and 
the flowering of the arts. The works of Leonardo, Raphael and 
Michalangelo were crowd pleasers to impress the multitude with the 
generosity of patron nobility and clergy in the same fashion as the 
Roman games. 

When higher education was planted in America it was to make a 
scholarly man, who, if he were to become a churchman as was most 
desirable, would at least beable to produce a learned sermon. Puri- 
tan ideals reduced the entertainment facet to the brawls and dispu- 
tations of old Paris. For atime it would seem that higher education 
was seeking to produce unique thinking men. As long as church sup- 
port was the main financial prop of the American college, it tended 
to remain so. Democratization, however, changed that. 

The state university as conceived by Jefferson was tobroaden man 
without sectarian overtones. However, the State university as 
brought to bloom under the Morrill Act created a frankly vocational 
school. Agricultural training was made the equal of philosophy and 
military training the peer of poetry. This was quite justifiable in 
terms of governmental purpose but quite insidious in terms of a 
truly higher education. For if vocationalism were called higher edu- 
cation long enough it would become so. 

The original bastion of American education, Harvard, took the 
next step in constructing the coffin for the ideal through Charles 
Eliot and his elective system. As subjects became equal on most 
campuses in the twentieth century, the less rigorous and less de- 
manding became the most popular. Hutchins once claimed that the 
floor of the building had its effect in making classes popular, the 
lower the floor the larger the enrollment. This in effect replaced 
liberalism with dilettanism. The entertainment factor grew as a 
result of the "Broadening" of the curriculum as well as intercollegi- 
ate athletics. The broadening of offerings especially in the area of 
social sciences presented the student with the opportunity to take a 
whole grouping of introductory courses which were really the same 
course utilizing a slightly different vocabulary. In more recent 
times the recognition of this situation led to the development of 
interdisciplinary courses and programs promoted as a return to 
broad liberal education but which have not produced much save super- 
ficial reform. But the vocational thrust was not to be stopped. 

Modern mass vocationalism has received its renewed impetus from 
no fewer than five sources. 
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Subject area loyalty. 

Paper qualifications for occupational entry. 

The restriction of entrants into some occupations. 
The pressures of the business community. 

. The belief in the curative power of education. 

Subject Loyalty. Even in the face of the interdisciplinary trend 
most departments construct their curriculum as a direct stairway 
to a doctorate in the discipline. There is no real consideration of 
broad understandings either for a departmental major or a visitor 
taking an "outside" field. The purpose is to make a chemist, a psy- 
chologist, a biologist, or whatever title by which the professional 
practitioner is known. This results in quite as deep a vocationalism 
as training carpenters or that of professional schools such as educa- 
tion or agriculture who are often criticized by the same Liberal Arts 
departments for being too narrow. 

Paper Qualifications. It has been well documented in numerous 
studies that we have become a certificate society. Jobs are attain- 
able because of qualifications bestowed by external authority in 
Weber's best bureaucratic sense. The earning of the paper becomes 
the main motive for education rather than learning anything in par- 
ticular in the process. The college degree itself is a form of cer- 
tificate as pointed out by Vance Packard who refers to the select 
group of job holders as the diploma elite. It is the product not the 
process that counts. It was seemingly to counteract such tendencies 
that Hutchins once suggested awarding the B.A. at birth and then 
getting down to an education. 

Entrance Restrictions. Although the dismal science of Economics 
can be avoided by many students, the law of supply and demand is 
clearly understood by all occupations which can insist on a license. 
Control over supply is exercised by raising standards which translate 
as requiring more years of preparation. Time serving and patience 
become the real qualifications. Teaching is a good example of this. 
Before World War I a high school graduate could get a license inmost 
states. Normal school completion became the basic requirement by 
World War II. Then four-year college degrees. Now several states 
have moved to the Master's Degree. Public school education does 
not seem to have really improved to the same extent. 

Teaching is hardly alone. Pharmacy from a two-year program in 
the twenties has become a five-year course. Yet a modern pharma- 
cist only rarely compounds a prescription as they are sold already 
prepared by drug manufacturers. Architects, engineers and even 
lawyers could be included. 
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The effect of these time factors on the curriculum is usually to 
create more courses inthe area of specialization rather than insist- 
ing upon a more broadening experience. The student tends to go along 
with this as he tends to reject any experience which does not seem 
to lead directly toward the long sought goal. 

Business Pressures. Business firms can save their own funds if 
they hire a worker who is already trained rather than someone they 
will have to prepare for a job. Hence, the pressure on vocational 
schools, and community colleges as well as universities, to provide 
specific training programs for entry level jobs. In addition, many 
firms have tied promotion to advanced degrees as well as perform- 
ance. The result is found in in-service training at several levels. 
Where the company is too small it might provide tuition reimburse- 
ment to supplement pressure. In any case, its end product is the 
upgrading of job skills. 

Belief inthe Power of Education. If there was ever a dogma which 
could be considered an American state religion, this is it. It seems 
to account for the fact that prisoners who earn college degrees are 
more convincing to parole boards than those who are converted to 
accepting Christ as their Savior. This nation spends over one third 
of the total world budget on public education. Such an expenditure 
level is the outcome of the nineteenth century dictum that education 
could cure crime and poverty and thus upgrade society. The desired 
results have not occurred largely just because they were directed at 
upgrading society in general through increased productivity rather 
than the individual who composes society. Asa result, Shultz could 
show the value of education in a macroeconomic sense but not an 
individual one. In fact, the latter seems impossible as education 
beyond the bachelor's level tends to reduce income save in the case 
of medical and law training. 

For, if the desired value is societal improvement defined as in- 
creased production then it would not be rational to reward non- 
materially productive behavior in a material sense. 

Vocationalism, then, has been created by several forces. It in its 
turn has not created a millennium. It has not developed Veblen's in- 
stinct of workmanship. In fact, its products seem mainly consumer 
goods. 

What has been created educationally by modern vocationalism re- 
gardless of its source has been an attitude. This attitude is that 
educational experiences are essentially a chore, a required training 
which is accepted as and expected to be as boring as possible. For 
it represents time spent, apprenticeship served, or as saleable skill 
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acquired, It is not an end in itself, merely a means to an economic 
reward, 

The recognition of this attitude is not restricted to rebellious 
students who resist being on a great assembly line to provide raw 
material for great corporations. Educational institutions are mov- 
ing "forward" to reinforce it by giving credit for "life experiences" 
and through "extern" programs. After all, if job skills are the pur- 
pose of education, giving a person credits for having attained them 
toward the degree which equips him to take the job is quite logical, 
abeit circular. 

The attitude has another side which is much more important. For 
if formal experiences are merely to spend time painfully, other time 
should be spent for maximum enjoyment. Thus, what is not a part 
of the required program should be entertaining. Of course, should a 
portion of the requirement prove better than anticipated, it is 
fortuitous. The emphasis, however, is on that which is not. 

Consequently, twentieth century college campuses have featured 
noisy activities connected with athletic events. They have also 
featured snap courses as cultural electives or physical education 
activities, instructors famed for their entertaining lectures, de- 
partments founded to teach motion picture making and criticism and 
a whole wave of "free university courses" for almost any interest 
imaginable. Surely if there was a widespread commitment to learn- 
ing for its own sake this would not have happened. But regardless of 
the Newmans, Hutchins & Martains such commitment does not seem 
prevalent. 

Most interestingly, the attitudelasts beyond the young adult years 
of normal college attendance. To an adult, higher education retains 
its dual role, job preparation and entertainment. It thus becomes 
the font of requirements not only to keep up and to get ahead on the 
job such as extension classes held in schools or factories but also 
amusement like conversational languages, child care and even the 
Great Books which seem to compete mainly with Educational Tele- 
vision. Some adult programs seem to provide elements of both voca- 
tionalism and entertainment like the classes held on the Long Island 
Railroad for Junior Executives. 

The real problem is the definition of exactly to what universal 
accesses will be had. Surely it is not to liberal education. Liberal 
education is frankly elitist, in two ways. A student must have cer- 
tain desires and certain ability. For reasons doubtlessly traceable 
tothe same roots as the idea of the curative powers of schools, this 
is usually considered highly improper and undemocratic. Yet the 
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same situation is true of any sport, art or skill. No one reasonably 
demands universal access to professional football or tennis or sculp- 
ture or the lead in Carmen at the Metropolitan Opera. Scholarly 
pursuits cannot be rationally considered in a different category. 
Thus, a universal movement toward them seems quite as impossible 
as one toward the professional golfers tour. 

Vocational training does not seem to fit the bill. This is true for 
the same reasons that liberal education does not especially, if one 
defines scholarship as a form of career training. It would also add 
to the oversupply of workers in many already crowded fields. Thus, 
the conclusion must be drawn that entertainment must be the thrust 
for mass involvement. 

Perhaps a movement to entertainment has its advantages. Ina 
Keynesian sense it would justify additional expenditure for higher 
education as agrowth aspect of the economy without producing goods 
which would have to be sold. It absorbs energy, investment and 
creates jobs in a far better way than Keynes' buried twenty dollar 
bills. 

On the other hand it may not deserve the appellation of higher 
education. Assuredly art will be appreciated, ceramics glazed, 
scholastic aptitude tests dropped, buildings utilized Friday night, 
Saturday and Sunday, independent study further sanctified, learning 
machine centers expanded, more less- meaningful diplomas issued, 
more degrees granted, more licenses made out, the institution will 
run more efficiently through program budgeting, operating deficits 
will be met, middle-aged mating will take place and a lot of people 
will have a more enjoyable time at a lower financial cost than net- 
work television. 

It sounds like a truly blissful future and as long as it continues 
and produces no wisdom in men they will settle for it. 
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A CENTURY OF PSYCHOLOGY 
Arthur J. Ter Keurst 


With the centennial celebration of the separation of psychology 
from philosophy only seven years in the future, a short discussion of 
the status of psychology today may be pertinent. A thorough dis- 
cussion of the blind-alleys entered in its early growth may not be 
necessary. A few may be mentioned in passing. Some of these mis- 
taken concepts include the explanation of human behavior in terms of 
the operation of an indwelling "mind," much to the violation of the 
principle of parsimony. Another misconcept was to assume that 
since mankind belongs tothe animal class biologically, the key to the 
learning process of man lay inthe study of the learning processes of 
the lower animals without adequate consideration of the astronomical 
differences in the range and quality of the learning abilities between 
the human and the lower animal. The Freudian movement produced 
metaphysical entities in the solution of human maladjustments but 
psychoanalysis underemphasized the most important factor of learn- 
ing in the reduction of functional illness. 

These excursions into apparently unproductive by- paths have at 
least re-directed psychologists into more productive endeavors. A 
number of principles of modern psychology are presented that can 
serve as guide-lines in structuring the study of human behavior. The 
human is characterized by an enormous variability in behavior in 
comparison with the activities of other organisms, including the 
lower primates. ... The variability of the human is largely due to 
the results of the learning process, which increases variability not 
only within a culture but also among cultures. ... The learning 
process is explicable by a number of processes, ranging from classi- 
cal conditioning of simple responses to the reconstruction of con- 
cepts represented by creative activity. . . . The human operates 
almost entirely in terms of his learned culture, although several 
cultures may operate in physical proximity to each other. ... Any 
normal, well-structured human can learn any culture, provided he 
has had an honest training program and the physical abilities to learn 
that culture. ... Any ethnic group can assume any culture up to 
the limits imposed by its physical circumstances, such as the limits 
imposed by the lack of physical strength. ... Progress in a culture 
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is not likely to occur unless some form of a culture-conflict occurs 
usually introduced by means of a formal or aninformal education.... 
The thinking processes of the human proceed by means of oral and 
written symbols, originally produced by mouth-noices and their 
surrogates and rendered more permanent by means of written sym- 


bols. . . . The human develops concepts or hypothetical constructs 
by the processes of analysis and synthesis of previously - learned 
responses. . . . Testing by means of standardized tests is only a 


means of comparison between the performance of a testee and the 
performance of the "standard" group on whose performance the test 
was standardized. ... The unmeasured factors in the personality 
of a testee can quite invalidate the results of testing. Among such 
factors canbe the testee's motivations, his risk-taking, his cultural- 
background, his psychological adjustment, his language-abilities, his 
persistence, his health- status, his philosophy of life and his emo- 
tional control. . . . A test can be statistically reliable but invalid. 
A valid test is theoretically reliable. . .. When the correlation 
between the results of testing and the performance of the testees 
in the area theoretically measured by the testing falls below .80, the 
test is too unreliable and consequently invalid for predictive pur- 
poses in the performance of an individual testee. ... The more 
formal education a person receives, the more impersonal become the 
groups to which he belongs. . . . Unresolved conflicts that are im- 
portant to the person can contribute to the maladjustment of the 
person who seeks means to resolve such conflicts. . . . A complete 
resolution of one's conflicts is unlikely, except among those who are 
separated from society, such as found in certain forms of mental 
illness. . . . Criminality and social maladjustment are to be con- 
sidered as means by which one seeks to resolve his conflicts... . 
Punishment does not eradicate undesirable habits but induces the 
person to seek other more acceptable means for the attainment of 
his goals. . . . Negative and positive transfer of training are found 
in all learning situations. . . . With additional practice, negative 
transfer can change to positive transfer. . . . The personality of a 
person can be fairly-well determined by ascertaining the character- 
istics of the personal and impersonal groups to which he belongs. ... 
The personality of a person seems to consist of a central core of 
traits with a number of unassimilated traits somewhat orbiting 
around that central core. ... The central core of a personality is 
dynamic, frequently difficult to analyze and define. 

The growth of contemporary psychology has indeed been phenome- 
nal. As an example, 1604 doctorates in psychology were earned in 
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1971. Dozens of scholarly magazines in psychology are published in 
this country as well as in foreign parts. Increasingly, general courses 
in psychology are being sub-divided into constituent courses without 
any apparent loss in the quality and quantity of subject matter. 
Courses in psychology are now being taught by recognized psycholo- 
gists instead of being "farmed out" to instructors with only a mini- 
mum training in that area. Honor societies in psychology, such as 
the Psi Chi, are being established at an increasing rate among the 
colleges and universities. In short, public acceptance of the study 
of human behavior has provided a renowned and a permanent place for 
psychology in the program of studies in our institutions of learning. 

On the other hand, the rapid growth of psychology has produced the 
contemporary problem of an over-emphasis on the academic aspects 
of the discipline. Along with the current "slow-down," Boneau and 
Cates! report that 16% and 18% of the doctorates for 1971 and 1972 
are not placed. Twenty percent of the doctorates in experimental, 
comparative and social psychology are unplaced. Ten percent of the 
doctorates in developmental, educational and school psychology are 
unemployed, although the number of doctorates in these areas num- 
ber only 11% of the total. Forty-one percent found employment in 
academic positions. 

As an alternative to the over-emphasis on seeking academic posi- 
tions, Boneau2 suggests that "one conclusion. . . is that Ph.D. 
preparation in psychology should be less rigorously specialized, more 
problems oriented with an emphasis on real-life problems, more 
research - and- development and program - evaluation oriented, and 
more amenable to flexible adaptation." In keeping with the above 
viewpoint, psychologists should emphasize the applied fields, repre- 
sented by delinquency-prevention and rehabilitation of the malad- 
justed, industrial psychology, counseling for the elderly, prison re- 
form, recreational activities in the ghetto areas and educational 
assistance for the failing students. 

In conclusion, psychology has earned a respected place among the 
older disciplines. Its subject matter, as well as its value, is almost 
limitless. Its method of investigation aims to conform to the best 
scientific procedures. Its popularity is assured as its subject 
matter is so very human. 
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Carlton H. Bowyer and Burton B. Fox, TEACHING OVERSEAS: THE 
CARIBBEAN AND LATIN AMERICAN AREA (Barranquilla, Colombia: 
Inter-regional Center for Curriculum Materials Development, 1972), 
56 pages. (Copies may be ordered from C. H. Bowyer, 135 Mary Ann 
Drive, Memphis, Tennessee, 38117, at $2.00 each. ) 


Students and teachers of international and comparative education, 
and especially teachers, counselors, librarians, and administrators 
who desire to work in the Latin American-Caribbean will welcome 
this publication. It is primarily a recruitment handbook, but it has 
further implications for comparative education. It is concerned 
with eight bi-national schools constituting the Association for the 
Columbian-Caribbean-American Schools. 

As stated by the editors in the preface, the purpose of the volume 
is to bring together information pertaining to curricula, teaching 
requirements, and cultural backgrounds of schools, and make it avail- 
able to interested persons. In response to this need for information, 
"several of the directors, teachers, and interested educators in the 
Latin-American-Caribbean area have cooperated in the production of 
the present volume." It should be noted that the services of these 
people were gratuitous, and that monies derived from the sale of 
the books will go into a special scholarship fund administered by the 
Association mentioned earlier. 

It seems appropriate at this point to discuss the nature of bi- 
national schools. The legal basis for these schools seems to inhere 
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in agreements made between the United States and the host country, 
where "American students, host country and third country students" 
are enrolled inkeeping with the policies of the United States Depart- 
ment of State. Funds to help support these schools are granted 
through the Office of Overseas Schools, U.S. Department of State. 
Even though these schools are referred to as bi-national, the editors 
point out that admitting students from athird country gives them a 
multi-national outlook. 

The schools are further described as operating on the basis of 
mutual concern and interests when people of diverse cultures are 
brought together to share experiences, and learn together in "people 
to people" exchanges. According to the philosophy of the Association 
contained in this volume, the values of the schools are based on pri- 
mary face-to-face relationships where the worth, dignity, and values 
of the individual are respected. 

A general history of the country in which the schools are located 
is first presented, followed by adescription of the individual schools. 
Each school is presented with its history, language, customs, eco- 
nomics, climate, culture, and other specific items a teacher ought 
to know. The individual chapters are written by a person or persons 
who have had first-hand experience with the school. Six of the 
schools are located in Colombia and two are on the Island of Hispianola. 
The chapters appear in the book along with their location and narra- 
tors as follows: Colegio Bolivar, Cali - Anita de Hernandez and 
Karen Dittmer; Columbus School, Medellin - Thelma L. Henriques; 
Colegio Jorge Washington, Cartegena - Ken Crowl; Colegio Karl C. 
Parrish, Barrenquilla - Gayle Tucker; Colegio Nueva Granada, Bogota - 
Phyllis Sewerds; Colegio Panamericano, Bucaramanga - James M. 
Shepard; Carol Morgan School, Santa Domingo - Fred Wansley; and 
Union School, Port-Au-Prince, Haiti - Marie Bogat. Each writer has 
his own individual style, but there is continuity to the book due to 
the pattern of presentation. 

Some interesting facts emerge from reading about these schools. 
They are indeed quality schools. They are all members of the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Schools. Graduates from these 
high schools compete well with those of the high schools in the states 
in attaining college entrance. Two schools have programs from 
nursery through grade 12, while others have programs from kinder- 
garten through grade 12. Most of the schools require only a one year 
contract for teachers but two require atwo year contract. In order 
to teach in one of these schools, one must have a Bachelor's degree, 
and be certified in the area in which he wishes to teach. A knowledge 
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of Spanish or French is not required, but it is highly desirable and 
probably, like experience, would carry weight when being considered 
for a job. The student population varies from two hundred thirty- 
five pupils in Bucaramanga to thirteen hundred in Bogota. Both the 
smallest and largest schools are located in Colombia. The largest 
school, that in Bogota, has the smallest percent of "third country 
students, " amounting to two percent. The student population in the 
two schools of Hispianola represent twenty-one and twenty-two 
nationalities respectively. Three of the schools are paired with 
schools in the United States in "school to school" relationships. One 
is paired in a "center to center" relationship. 

The reviewer realizes that there are a number of things of per- 
sonal nature which might influence one's decision to apply to teach 
abroad which he has not considered. The opportunities for worship, 
the opportunities for recreation, the kinds of health services of- 
fered, the climate, the size of cities in which schools are located, 
may all have a bearing on one's choices. This handbook also contains 
all this information. 

This little volume may be "the only one of its kind" and may well 
become a model for other associations of overseas schools to follow. 
It is recommended to all teachers and students alike, for it contains 
agood deal of general education along with its comparative informa- 
tion. By possessing a copy, you will not only be well rewarded pro- 
fessionally, but you will also help to send another child to school who 
could not have gone otherwise. 


Leon W. Brownlee 
Memphis State University 


Wilbur Schramm and Donald F. Roberts, THE PROCESS AND EF- 
FECTS OF MASS COMMUNICATION (University of [linois Press, 
1971), 997 pages. 


Mass communications play a variety of roles in today's world. 
Man's habits, his dress, his occupational interests, and even his 
social life to some extent are influenced by mass communications. 
As man's ability to communicate ideas has developed so has his 
ability to persuade the various publics to accept the ideas and norms 
of others. The gauge of this one-volume anthology can be measured 
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by the authors who were selected to contribute a solid base of hard 
communication information tempered with their experience and views 
of the relationships of the various forms of communication mediums 
as they interact, affect each other, and most importantly effect 
people. 

The contributors of this communications text include the various 
social science disciplines and the communicators. The forms of per- 
suasion are discussed at length in terms of the audience and the 
responsibilities of those who are a part of communications to the 
masses, The nature of communications is discussed as a fundamental 
social process. Schramm comments that . . . When one studies 
communication, one studies people . . . (page 17). This position, 
the study of humans as a part of the communications process, sets 
the tone for the following essays dealing with mass communications. 

According to the concept of mass communications, media repre- 
sents its own communications institutions. The nature of the social 
systems of mass communications are discussed from a philosophical 
evolvement by DeFleur. Harold D. Lasswell describes relationships 
of communication in the society as pertaining to the structure and 
function of communications. Borrstin and Rivers provide the reader 
with the practical aspects of how information is communicated, dis- 
seminated, and distributed. The Langs discuss the effects of audi- 
ence expectations as the result of television viewings based upon 
their pilot study involving the political debates. 

Who makes up the audience for mass communication? What are 
the effects of mass communication upon the audience? Which of the 
mass communications media are most acceptable by the largest 
range of audience? Walter Lippman probably sums up this section of 
the book best when he titled his essay "The World Outside and the 
Pictures in Our Heads." The characteristics of communications' 
effects represents asection of the work related to the consequences 
of mass communication activities. The audience: man is in reality 
somewhat beyond his physical environment. Donald F. Roberts states 
that: 


His world contains abstract concepts such as justice, 
morality, and love. It spans continents, oceans, cultures; it 
recognizes roles, norms, and expectations; it extends back- 
ward into history and forward into the future; it touches on 
gods and angels, devils and furies. In short, human reality 
contains many features which an individual never directly 
experiences, many dimensions for which no tangible referents 
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exist. Such a reality cannot possibly be structured com- 
pletely out of the information contained in natural signs. 
(Page 355. ) 


What motivates the various segments of the audience to respond to 
the various types of persuasion found in many of the mediums of 
mass communication? The motivation, the method, and the involve- 
ment are discussed in Part Two of the book. 

Much has been made of the social consequences of communications 
as an instrument to control the public by molding their beliefs and 
values in such a way as to put the control of the public in the hands 
of afew. Whether this theme is true or not, or various in effect, 
is a major concern of many of the contributors of this text. Does 
media change radically social behavior, or in fact modify it in any 
way? Is mass communications the sole agent behind any change? Five 
articles are devoted to discussing this theme. Lazarsfeld and Merton 
discuss this theme in such a way that the lay reader will grasp the 
consequences of the effects of mass communications. 

An extension of the effects of mass communications deals with 
public communication and politics. Does the opinion of the public 
influence political strategies of the government? What is the 
media's responsibilities in discussing the complex issues of our so- 
ciety? Who holds the power for disseminating information through- 
out the range of the audience? Does mass communication enable the 
public to influence how they are governed? Cooley argues: 


When information about the important events and issues 
of the day is made available tolarge numbers of people, then 
public opinion and a "public will" cannot help but follow. And 
it is through such "public will" that people govern themselves. 
(Pages 641-642. ) 


The exterit of the essays in this section assess the role of mass 
communications as they may influence the formation of public 
opinion. The last two parts of the book deal with innovation and 
change, as well as the technological future of mass communications. 
Both of these sections share a commonality in that they are both 
necessary patents for use in modifying political and economical 
structures of particular societies, Communication provides people 
with information; information allows people to determine whether 
or not to change. Acceptance of change or information for decision 
processes, as well as skills development are a part of the whole. 
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M. Brewster Smith discusses family planning with an emphasis on 
the effects of communications. The basic premise of this article 
deals with population control using communications as an access to 
provide information and recommendations concerning family planning. 
Clarke discusses the languages of communications. He compares 
"The Century of the Communications Satellite" by analogy with the 
tower of Babel. The effects of this technological advance were best 
explained by Clarke in a direct quote from Genesis: 


And the Lord said: Behold they are one people and they 
have all one language, and this is only the beginning of what 
they will do, and nothing that they propose to do now will be 
impossible for them. (Page 965.) 


This book represents many of the aspects of mass communications 
which will interest the serious student whether he be involved in the 
social sciences or a member of the various media organizations. The 
blending of articles dealing with philosophy, theory, experiences, and 
the practical are in my view a unique and adaptable manner from 
which each of us can learn something more about communications. 


Joel S. Whitman 
The University of Alabama 


Albert Hofstadter, AGONY AND EPITAPH (New York: George 
Braziller, 1970), xv, 268 pages. $7.50. 


This is a book about belonging. It describes how man comes to 
belong and be in his world as a conscious being. It traces how the 
elements in an art work come to belong to the whole of which they 
are no longer parts, but functional members. And finally, this book 
describes how events themselves achieve belonging in the whole which 
is the world. In each of these levels of belonging, professor Hof- 
stadter is arguing arelation of conditioned co-production and mutual 
interdependence. But there is another sense in which this is a book 
about belonging. It is a poetic expression of "be-longing, " that is, a 
profound longing for being. Though the ostensible subjects of this 
work are man, his art and his poetry, the true subject is meta- 
physics. 
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It would be easy to say that this book is merely warmed-over Hegel 
with a few polite apostrophes to Heidegger. It would also be false. 
For professor Hofstadter goes beyond the historicity of Hegel and 
the harshness of Heidegger. His concern is primarily with the 
future. His concern is with developing a noble view of philosophy as 
avehicle for describing man's openness to being and art as the reve- 
lation of human possibilities. This is a book of philosophical ideal- 
ism, but it is not abstract idealism. And though he is inspired by 
Hegel, Hofstadter's idealism is not absolute. His theory might best 
be called one of gentle, imminent idealism. The gentleness is both 
the great strength and weakness of his theory of art. Whether a 
theory of art necessitates a metaphysics at all, is also a question. 
I shall address myself to both topics in my discussion. 

Hofstadter views the institution of fine art as the primary means 
whereby nature becomes culture. Indifferent nature is taken up and 
transformed by artistic consciousness. In this transformation, 
nature is nolonger hostile nor indifferent. It becomes ahumanhome, 
that is, ahabitat. What had merely been space becomes place, a 
location in which man can be. This means that works of art manifest 
man. They embody his intentionalities in the world. Though much 
modern art is the art of the negative, the main mode of artistic 
consciousness, according to Hofstadter, is intuitive immediacy. 
Hence the primary mode of artistic imagery is not one of absence 
but of pregnant presence. Though he outlines three levels of images-- 
the image as pictorial representation, the image as physiognomic 
expression, and the image as symbolic participation, it is the latter 
mode which Hofstadter argues is primary. What this means is that 
the work of fine art is not a sign but an expressive form. There is 
no "about" in art, or, if art is about anything it is about the ex- 
pression of human intention in this concrete work. Through the 
fusion of form and content, art is the presentation of objectivity in 
image and at the same time an expression of subjectivity. 

This theory of art works best with poetry and painting. Professor 
Hofstadter's analysis of poetry are both insightful and delightful. 
He views each poem as an epitaph for it is both a closure of the 
artistic process and a beginning for the future creativity. The 
mutual funding of meanings and the enhancement and fusion of sense 
and meaning through a constructive image is a particularly fruitful 
way to approach poetry. For his delicate descriptions of the poetry 
of Donne, Eliot and others, we owe professor Hofstadter our pro- 
found thanks. Yet it is this very theory which confines his discussion 
almost entirely to poetry and to a few paintings. It is problematic 
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whether his theory could be generalized to cover architecture, dance, 
music, sculpture, or other arts adequately. 

There is a further difficulty--what I have termed the "gentleness" 
of Hofstadter's idealism. He views the artistic process as essen- 
tially a benign excitement. True, the word "agony" appears in the 
very title of the book, but one misses the hungry ghosts, the darker 
forces, which also go into artistic production. This is not merely a 
matter of emphasis or tone. Hofstadter's gentleness, which is his 
great strength, also confines him to a view which is primarily classi- 
cal. Hence his key concepts are balance, articulation, and harmony. 
It is true that harmony is the valid center of many art works. But 
it is also true that asymmetry, imbalance and creative dissonance 
are characteristic of others. Professor Hofstadter's theory might 
be strengthened if he could choose a more neutral word for the rela- 
tion of ideality and reality in the art work. Perhaps the word "ten- 
sion" would be more fitting than "harmony. " 

Professor Hofstadter's discussion of aesthetic necessity--that a 
work is right when it is as it ought to be--is particularly fruitful. 
And one must agree that his discussion of style is correct. He re- 
fuses to reduce art to style. On the contrary, he sees--correctly, 
I believe--that style is generalized self-expression. Style is that 
peculiar nuance, that concrete rhythm which makes my walk, my 
gestures, my speech "mine." Hence the appearance of style in fine 
art is merely a specification in this medium. In poetry, style is 
voice. In painting, style is manner. To be sensitive to style is to 
be aware of "the way" things are done. But the way is only a mode 
of the whole. 

Having presented his theory of art and man's creativity, professor 
Hofstadter then uses this theory as ametaphor for his metaphysics. 
It is here that I would most seriously demur. Though his discussion 
of Hegel is amost illuminating one and though he clearly distinguishes 
his own views from those of his inspiration, it is not patently obvi- 
ous to me that a theory of aesthetics necessarily implies any meta- 
physics, or at least one of imminent idealism. Even though the 
ideality of art is not, for him, from elsewhere, nor imposed, but 
uncovered--literally and figuratively "realized," i.e., made real--it 
does not follow that it is through art that culture comes into con- 
tact with being. Through art, nature comes into contact with human 
life, but that is quite another thing. But perhaps my uneasiness 
with the word "being" merely shows that I am a cautious philosopher. 
In Hofstadter's terms, however, I would be no philosopher at all, 
since philosophy, and hence those who practice or profess it, is con- 
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cerned essentially with the articulation of being. 

It would be foolish to expect that everything that can be said 
should be said clearly or not at all. None of us can assume that the 
world or its problems are as simple-minded as we. Professor Hof- 
stadter is dealing with most subtle and profound problems in his 
book. One should thus expect that some of his language would be 
tortured. It is. Some passages would be almost unintelligible with- 
out punctuation, e.g.: 


Where a process terminates, it ends; but. its end, if it 
has an end, is its goal, the purpose which it had at the very 
beginning, to reach which is its own termination, in which 
what, for it, should be, is. (Pages 160-161.) 


Other passages, even with punctuation, are difficult to decipher. 
Regard this: 


The very being of an aim, its aimfulness, is the actual- 
izing of ownness. (Page 36.) 


On occasion, one hopes that a more clear distinction could be drawn 
between that which is esoteric and that which is opaque. 

Reading this book is sometimes a delight and sometimes an agony. 
I hope it is not an epitaph. Professor Hofstadter's discussion of 
love is one of the most philosophically profound that I have ever en- 
countered. And it is obvious that this book is not merely a work 
about love. It is a work "of" love. 


George W. Linden 
Southern Illinois University, Edwardsville 


George R. Waggoner and Barbara Ashton Waggoner, EDUCATION IN 
CENTRAL AMERICA (Lawrence, Kansas: The University Press of 
Kansas, 1971), 180 pages. $8.50. 


The authors of EDUCATION IN CENTRAL AMERICA present a 
controlled, almost understated, overview of education in Central 
America from the viewpoint of Central Americans, making no at- 
tempt to give value judgments or to make comparisons with other 
regions. 
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The format of the book is logical and clear, the treatment is ob- 
jective. After a brief preface stating their purpose, the authors 
present an excellent survey of Central America from a historical 
point of view giving anthropological, political, and sociological infor- 
mation that is central to the issue. Five pages summarize recent 
regional cooperation in a realistic appraisal of the accomplishments 
and deterrents to cooperative effort. The essence of the whole book 
is stated in the final paragraph of Chapter 1. 


Viewed optimistically, as great numbers of technically 
capable people see it, the chances of a better life for all in 
Central America are greatly enhanced by cooperation, com- 
munication, and coordination. Real integration, economic and 
otherwise, will come only with the free movement of people, 
both workers and entrepreneurs. Real change will come when 
the traditionally dispossessed can make choices with their 
lives. Industrial development and political democracy are 
goals unrealizable without massive investments in education. 


In subsequent chapters each country of the region is analyzed 
separately with sections on 1) social, economic, and ethnic back- 
grounds of the country, 2) legal and constitutional bases of educa- 
tion, 3) administration of the educational system, 4) preprimary and 
primary education, 5) literacy and community development, 6) sec- 
ondary education, and 7) higher education. Finally, the regional 
aspects of education in the isthmus are discussed. 

If one tends to judge Central American education and social needs 
according to U.S. standards, Chapter 1 should dispel the wisdom of 
this approach. The authors remind us that education isnot a cultural 
isolate and, therefore, it must be viewed in the context of the past 
as well as present cultural perspective. For example, they point out 
that, "To see contemporary education (in Central America) in some 
meaningful context one must consider certain contemporary atti- 
tudes which have their logic in that past which has blended into a 
not-so-different present." 

It is pointed out that in the development of the colonies the popu- 
lation served the town rather than the reverse. One might be 
tempted to substitute the word "institution" for "town," and to 
reiterate that it's not much different now. 

In the preface the authors state that their "effort has been to 
present a Central American view of its own educational patterns...." 
One who has lived in Central America for several years almost wishes 
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some of the human "realities" could have been included--problems as 
seen from certain alert students' point of view. For example, 
nothing is mentioned about inconsiderate and immutable scheduling 
which makes it impossible for some university students to complete 
final examinations because two may be scheduled simultaneously. If 
one course is not completed the entire year's credit is lost. Nor 
are the irrelevant questions mentioned which appear on the general 
examinations required of every elementary student whether he lives 
in the capital city or a remote tropical village. Nothing is mentioned 
about students being required by their individual schools to wear 
uniforms in Independence Day parades (they may include high-heeled 
white shoes and white gloves for girls) even though they cannot af- 
ford these impracticalities. Nor that if they do not participate in 
the parade, they will not be allowed to take final examinations with- 
out which they cannot receive credit for the year's work. 

The authors have taken an objective view of the superficial char- 
acteristics of the education enterprise but have rather totally neg- 
lected to investigate the humane qualities which are inherent in an 
endeavor which must of necessity deal with humans. 

Perhaps it would have been more accurate to say in the preface, 
"Our effort has been to present a Central American educator's view 
of the educational patterns. ..." An interesting sequel to this 
study would be "Education in Central America from Students' Points 
of View." 

Certainly, EDUCATION IN CENTRAL AMERICA is a rich source 
of statistical information. The excellent documentation should be 
welcomed by scholars and planners who are concerned about this per- 
spective of education and social progress in Central America. 


Jean H. Miller 
Manila, American School 


Jerome A. Shaffer, ed., VIOLENCE, Award-winning Essays in the 
Council for Philosophical Studies Competition (New York: David 
McKay Company, Inc., 1971), 176 pages. $2.95. 


Our age is no stranger to acts of violence. One thinks immediately 
of the assassinations of John F. Kennedy, Robert Kennedy, and Martin 
Luther King Jr. The nation and, in a measure, the entire world was 
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deeply shocked by these instances of tragic violence. And many citi- 
zens, especially the young, have also been aroused by the killing of 
college students on the campuses of Kent State University and Jack- 
son State College. Other nations have not been spared. National 
leaders and diplomatic officials have been taken hostage, intimi- 
dated, and sometimes murdered in spite of pleas and offers of am- 
nesty. Such events have led thinking persons to focus on the phe- 
nomenon of violence. But, even aside from these tragic deeds that 
evoke our abhorrence for violence, individuals have raised probing 
questions concerning what may be called "legal violence"-- war, the 
death penalty, the use of lethal force by the police, and the slaughter 
of animals for fashionable clothing. These questions also bring vio- 
lence to the attention of the public. 

The essays in this volume invite us to ask troublesome and wide- 
ranging questions. What do we think of violence? Is violence always 
wrong? Under what circumstances is violence right? What are we to 
say of particular instances of violence? Is it an act of violence to 
force a child totake needed medicine? What of the continual humili- 
ation and debasement of a child by his parents? Is a person who de- 
prives black children of educational opportunities committing an act 
of violence? Is it an act of violence to give someone a cigarette 
when you know it will do him some harm? Are acts of war wrong 
because they are acts of violence? Is the use of poisonous gas or 
deadly bacteria an act of violence? What of the debilitating effects 
of prolonged and intensive brainwashing ? 

The four essays in this book are intended to stimulate our thinking 
and to give answers to some of these questions. They attempt to 
clarify our thinking about violence by analyzing the concept of vio- 
lence and by applying that analysis to the problems of its moral 
status. The essays are intended to raise important considerations 
rather than to resolve these issues. 

Robert L. Holmes concentrates on the problem of war in his essay, 
"Violence and Nonviolence." He excludes the destruction or damaging 
of property from his view of violence. For him the root notion in 
violence is forceful deprivation of another person's rights, claim to 
respect or personhood. In considering war as acase of man's violence 
against his fellow men, Holmes makes several distinctions. A paci- 
fist, he notes, is one who condemns "killing of persons." This view 
must be distinguished from the view of those who condemn any vio- 
lence whatsoever without regard to its object and the extent of harm 
or injury. Within pacifism one may also distinguish what Holmes 
calls the "absolute" position and the "conditional" position. The 
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"absolute" pacifist insists that killing a person is never permissible 
no matter what the circumstances. The "conditional" pacifist holds 
that the killing of aperson is evil but that under some circumstances 
it would be the "lesser evil" and therefore the best deed in those 
circumstances. Holmes argues that conditional pacifism is consis- 
tent and more plausible than absolute pacifism. The "conditional 
pacifist," it should be noted, may object to a particular war without 
objecting to all war and certainly without objecting to all violence. 

Robert Miller, in his essay "Violence, Force and Coercion," focuses 
his attention on clarifying the concept of violence and distinguishing 
it from its near relatives, force and coercion. His method is to 
consider critically several possible definitions and refine them 
through an examination of cases, both real and imaginary. The im- 
portance of clarity is apparent since our failure to grasp the mean- 
ing of a concept may result in a blindness to the realities to which 
the term refers. Wise action does seem to require a clear under- 
standing. 

Miller distinguishes violence from "(1) intending to do violence, 
(2) accidentally injuring, damaging, or destroying, (3) destruction or 
damage done with the intent of improving the value of something to 
its owner, (4) dismantling and other forms of iniury or damage done 
'without' the use of great force, and (5) neglect and deception which 
have the intent of injuring, damaging or destroying" (25). 

How do violence and coercion differ? Miller indicates that in- 
stances of "gentle removal" hint that coercion can occur without 
violence. A child, for example, may be hastily removed from near- 
ness toa fire. In such a situation coercion occurs without violence. 
Coercion may involve the use of acts of violence but it does not 
necessarily do so. How is coercion related to force? Coercion may 
involve the use of force but it need not do so. It may involve the 
use of force, for example, to get a person to carry out a certain 
action rather than some other action. A group of college students, 
for example, may employ force to coerce a military recruiter not to 
use his office for interviews. But, coercion can occur without the 
use of force as ina threat to ruin a man's reputation. Moreover, 
force may occur without coercion whenever it is used against objects 
rather than persons. Force, for Miller, means any action that has 
as its intent to overpower physically another person or object. This 
intent to overpower, however, need not involve the intent to injure, 
damage, or destroy. Hence, the use of force in no way necessarily 
entails the use of violence. These distinctions are helpful and, it 
seems to this reviewer, essentially compatible with the main thesis 
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of Robert Audi's essay, "On the Meaning and Justification of Vio- 
lence, " 

Audi defines violence (somewhat more broadly than Miller) as in- 
cluding "the highly vigorous psychological abuse of, or the sharp, 
caustic psychological attack upon, a person or animal" and vigorous, 
incendiary or malicious destruction of property or "potential 
property." He insists that the question of whether violence has 
occurred can be reasonably answered both apart from the moral 
attitude of the person answering the question and the morality of 
violence. Although violence does not entail the violation of any moral 
rights, it is, in most cases, prima facie wrong. But, it should not 
be conceived as universally wrong or wrong under all circumstances. 
Obviously this is true since there are ways of doing violence that 
need not be intentional. Suppose a victim of serious psychosis, pro- 
voked to rage, to trample innocent persons to death. It is certainly 
possible, then, to do considerable violence without its being inten- 
tional and, accordingly, without being morally responsible for it. 

But, the central purpose of Audi's essay is to propose three inde- 
pendent moral principles as a basis for justifying certain acts of 
violence: the principle of justice (abstinence from injury, interfer- 
ence and impoverishment), the principle of the maximization of free- 
dom (i.e., people are to have or to be given "the most extensive 
freedom possible within the limits of justice"), and the "welfare" 
principle (the notion that human suffering should be reduced and 
human happiness increased). Audi does not discuss situations in 
which these principles may come into conflict, although he does ad- 
mit that such situations pose troublesome problems. 

"What I propose, " Audi explains, "is that in deciding whether vio- 
lence would be justified in a given case in which it is being considered 
as a means of correcting certain grave moral wrongs, we should as- 
certain its probable consequences for justice, freedom, and human 
welfare, and compare these with the probable consequences of the 
most promising nonviolent alternative(s) we can think of on careful 
reflection, choosing the course of action which satisfies, or comes 
closest to satisfying, the requirements of the principles of justice, 
maximization of freedom, and maximization of welfare" (89). 

If one adheres to these three tests, one will certainly consider 
seriously questions of the following sort before he employs civil 
disobedience that involves violence. "What are the chances of death 
and in how many cases? How many are likely to suffer violence, and 
what sort of violence would it be--bodily violence or violence to 
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property? To what extent are those who use violence likely to be 
brutalized by it or come to use it indiscriminately, either at the 
time in question or at a later time? How much violence is likely to 
be evoked as a 'response' to the violence being considered? Of those 
who may suffer violence, how many are guilty of creating or per- 
petuating the moral wrongs which might justify the violence, and 
how many are innocent or largely innocent in this respect? How ef- 
fective will the contemplated violence be in rectifying the wrongs it 
is meant to reduce or remove? Is the immorality which might war- 
rant violence getting worse or better, and what is the likelihood of 
dealing with it non-violently in a reasonable length of time? Is vio- 
lence to be definitely planned, or is it simply to be approved should 
certain circumstances arise?" (95) 

Bernard Harrison, in "Violence and the Rule of Law," suggests 
that violence "may" be justified whenever "structural injustice" can 
only be removed in that way. He rejects the view that no justifica- 
tion of violence can be offered where "arule of law" prevails because, 
as he insists, a structural injustice may be present if one takes a 
different view of justice from the one implicit in the reigning sys- 
tem. The rule of law must serve as a regulatory ideal or theoretical 
limit rather than as a realized guide because it can never be defi- 
nitely embodied by the institutions of an actual society, even though 
the institutions of one society may constitute a more adequate em- 
bodiment than those of another. 

What is structural injustice? Harrison gives several concrete 
examples. The most notable of these is a consideration of "equality 
of opportunity in education." What constitutes "equality of oppor- 
tunity"'draws its meaning from the educational system wherein such 
equality is said to reside. If one conceives of children as foci of 
abilities and achievements, then equality of opportunity is the same 
chance to achieve by employing and developing these abilities. Equality 
of opportunity, then, may mean, in some contexts, simply fairness 
in competition. At a minimum this means the refusal to give one 
student abenefit or advantage in taking atest that is denied another 
student. But this is only one notion of equality of opportunity in 
education. "The equality that we demand for Smith and Jones," 
Harrison explains, "may be not equality 'qua' competing loci of abili- 
ties, but an equal right to the concern of the community that each 
should become as much a master of certain more or less definable 
skills conferred by education as it is humanly possible to make him." 
Now, the point of stating these two notions is to say that, from the 
perspective of the second view, the first exemplifies a structural 
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injustice. When such injustice is present and other non-violent 
remedies do not work, one may be warranted in engaging in violence. 
Such occasions would indeed be rare. 

This is an excellent book. The essays it contains are of uniformly 
high quality, providing clear insights without ignoring the complexity 
of human situations. 


John Howie 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale 


John Walton, INTRODUCTION TO EDUCATION: A SUBSTANTIVE 
DISCIPLINE (Waltham, Massachusetts: Xerox Publishing Company, 
1971), 159 pages. $6.95. 


Walton attempts to redefine the study of education as generally 
found in professional teacher programs at colleges and universities. 
His redefinition is basically an intellectual one. In short, he defines 
the study of education as an academic discipline, not as a form of 
practical subject matter useable for the immediate improvement of 
schooling. 

But what, then, does Walton's viewpoint of education as an aca- 
demic discipline presuppose? It presupposes the following: (1) edu- 
cational phenomena are somewhat discrete from other events and 
require a unique set of concepts to explain them, (2) systematic 
concepts used to explain educational phenomena are representative 
of academic disciplinary thinking, (3) rational frameworks used 
metaphorically from noneducational disciplines are inadequate tools 
for fully explaining educational phenomena, and (4) lack of a recog- 
nized discipline of education is an enigma of modern scholarship. 
His metapresupposition, however, is that educational phenomena as 
schooling provides the base for developing an academic discipline of 
education. 

Walton argues that four explicit propositions or major "themes" 
represent the intellectual structure by which one may develop a 
theoretical substantive discipline of education. The four explicit 
propositions are: (1) the role of the school as agent of both cultural 
stability and change, (2) the social and intellectual determinants of 
the curriculum, (3) the means and ends dilemma of instruction, and 
(4) the necessity and limitations of bureaucracy. The dualistic word- 
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ing of these propositions is important, according to Walton, for 
intellectually explaining the complex phenomena of education as 
schooling. For he says, "A discipline of education must be able to 
encompass gracefully a number of antinomies" (page 25). 

By referring the study of education to the ancient problem of the 
relationship between fact and value, Walton argues that a focal point 
for the development of education as an academic discipline has been 
found. Furthermore, he argues that such a focus would result in 
the study of education as one of the most intellectually exciting and 
fruitful of academic efforts. In order to elaborate upon this argu- 
ment, he analyzes the concept of instruction as a human activity 
characterized by intrinsic value. 

Excluding linguistical ambiguity at times and printing errors, the 
basic limitation of the book is related to a problem raised but too 
easily dismissed, that is, the role of philosophy and other founda- 
tional subjects in developing an academic discipline of education. I 
think the rationale of the book would have been more adequate by 
considering such a problem in depth. 

It is, however, a very scholarly and intellectually stimulating book. 
It should be read by students interested in theoretical educational 
studies. For it represents, along with the scientific-linguistic 
approach taken in other books, one of the most important issues 
related to the study of educational phenomena. 


Charles R. Estes 
University of Alabama 


Bernard Mehl, CLASSICAL EDUCATIONAL IDEAS (Columbus, Ohio: 
Charles E. Merrill Publishing Company, 1972), 220 pages. 


The stated aim of the author is to fuse educational theory and 
history into "the educational imagination." This he seeks to achieve 
by departing from recent efforts of educators who insist on greater 
amounts of structure, focus and precision as a solution to educa- 
tional confusion, and by stressing amore personal involvement based 
on deep thought and understanding. 

There appear to be several existential themes throughout the book. 
First, technology is viewed as reducing man's freedom of choice and 
action. Technological revolutions are seen as having occurred with- 
out careful appraisal of their consequences in the light of historical 
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analysis. Second, the solution to man's dilemmas is to be found in 
human values and in the necessity of knowing the human condition in 
an existential sense. "Once poverty and racism and youth rebellion 
are seen as the painful outcry of humans caught inside a condition of 
life peculiar to modern industrial society, then the focus can shift 
from technique to concern" (page 206). Gintis'! solution to this di- 
lemma is to utilize society's contradictions--i.e., racism etc.--as 
a base for aliberating education whereas Mehl would postulate a new 
faith "in the worth of fellow men living together in a new version of 
communities" (page 212). This new version of communities is based 
on the third theme of the book--the establishment of limits. 


To deal with limits, to apply them with humility and knowl- 
edge, to realize that limits will be opposed by the dogmatist 
on the one hand and the utopian on the other, is to assume a 
stance of courage. Such a stance cannot be taken with smug- 
ness, nor does it offer to anyone a superior moral or intel- 
lectual position. It calls for a deep sense of commitment to 
teaching and learning and a love of that history which is the 
harbinger of ambiguity necessary to the continuation of a 
foolish human condition which stops short of perfection. 
(Page 2.) 


Grounds for the establishment of limits are found in the works of 
Freud, Dewey, Sartre, Camus, Huxley, Orwell, Russell, Buber and 
others. Fourth, there is a theme of humility viewed in Jacksonian 
movement of the common man in the 1820's. This theme stresses 
reduction of homage paid to the expert and the evolving of a secular 
reformation. The secular reformation is defined as a struggle over 
who should control social institutions to permit them to displace 
present racist immorality and amorality. Valentine? discusses 
Similar themes and finds restructuring of society as a solution. 
Mehl1's solution suggests akind of conversion which underlines honor- 
ing people as a fundamental commitment. 


Conversion locates a people who have spent their lives find- 
ing life within the absurd and remaining sane. Once located, 
these people show that human possibility remains a real al- 
ternative in an age which dictates giving up humanity. 

(Page 213.) 
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Fifth, the study of history should be functional indicating how and 
why man achieved his present stage of frustration and alienation. 
History is viewed as a process of continuity of self discovery. 

These themes are woven throughout the main sections of the 
book--Civilization and Education; The Dawn of Civilization; Ancient 
Greece; Rome; Christian Upheaval; Hero, Saint and Artist; Humanist 
and Educator; Humanism into Reform; Education and the New Class; 
the Enlightenment and the New Technology and Equality and Educa- 
tion. 

There are some troublesome factors in this book. An index for 
quick reference to specific educational theorists and historical 
events, and a bibliography for further reading at the end of each 
chapter would be helpful. The author proselytizes and is polemical. 
This is not detrimental but it is worthy of note that the orientation 
is toward a new humanism encompassing black people. Indians, 
Spanish Americans, and other ethnic groups are seldom referred to 
in the development of a new version of communities. Many state- 
ments of opinion might be questioned. For example, the author 
writes, "When faced with a choice of either starving or adopting a 
settled way of life within the context of a structured pattern such 
as farming, banking or factory work, the primitive man chooses to 
suffer inordinate hardships rather than submit to a life of relative 
ease" (page 205). This might well seem an oversimplification at 
best. 

The work serves its function in terms of author aims and goals 
stressing the book as a hybrid, neither theory nor history, but an 
example of one man's exploration into the vast field of education 
using history as a focus. The book does bring out many important 
issues and concepts and would be helpful to students in cultural and 
social foundations of education. It further is easily readable and 
would provide much material for stimulating class discussions. 


James J. Van Patten 
University of Arkansas 
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